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A WRITER AT THE FRONT 


A NOVELET 
By JAMES CALDWELL 


HOW TO WRITE AND SELL 
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By JOHN LAWRENCE 
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Are You 


$42 MADISON AVE. 


SMART ENOUGH to know what you don't 


know—and do something about it? 


SMART ENOUGH to believe in no miracles 


except what common sense plus determined hard work can 
accomplish 


SMART ENOUGH to spot the best man for 


the help you need? 


EDITORS pay big money—for what? For stories 


written easily, by inexperienced writers? Hardly. They pay 
big money for what is worth big money—freshness, originality, 
and developed skill. If you are alive at all, and writing, you 
have the possibilities of such originality, but are you developing 
it? You have the making of fresh ideas, but you don’t know 
what they are—or am I wrong? And back come the hasty jobs. 
I can work no magic, but when a writer can see that he needs 
help, I can give him in minimum time the professional back- 
ground that he must have before he can find himself or his 
markets. 


a) *QD 
SALES: Of course, if vour work is good enough. If 


not, it's my business to find out why and help you work out 
something editors want. The work of writers I have trained is 
today appearing in every magazine of importance in America. 
Send for my free leaflet. "How I Work with Writers.” Fees: 
up to 5,000 words, $5 for Full Collaborative Criticism, $3 for 
Agency Report. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL author of stanz- 


ard college text, “Narrative Technique,” and of “Writing As a 
Career,” both published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. Author 
stories and articles in Saturday Evening Post, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Scribner’s, The English Journal, The American 
Scholar, Saturday Review of Literature, etc. Formerly Fiction 
Editor of Collier’s. Instructor in fiction writing at New York 
University. Special lecturer at University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia University, and Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 
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Dear Sir: 
The College Theatre of Alabama College is 
conducting their annual playwriting contest. 


$40.00 is offered for the best long play and $10.00 
for the best short one. 

Mr. J. W. Bancroft and Mr. Amasa B. Wind- 
ham of Birmingham, Alabama, were winners of 
our 1939 contest. 

Interested persons should address all inquiries 
to me. Set of regulations is sent upon request. 
The contest closes March 1, 1940. 

Dr. WALTER H. TRUMBAUER 
Director of the College Theatre 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 





Sir: 

The American Sunday-School Union, 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., is in the market 
for a book manuscript which will be a worthy 
successor to its previous best seller, “Silver 
Trumpet.” This is not a contest. A succession 
of titles will be added to this line when manu- 
scripts of the type and quality desired have been 
received. For each manuscript accepted the 
American Sunday-School Union will pay $1,000 
outright, plus five per cent royalty on sales above 
two thousand copies. 

To be acceptable the manuscript must be a 
novel above 60,000 words in length. It should 
champion the ideals of Christian living as set 
forth by Jesus Christ in the New Testament. This 
should be done, however, in accord with American 
Sunday-School Union’s long established principle 
of confining itself to the clearly defined teachings 
of the Bible which are accepted by all evangelical 
Christians. Religious arguments and theological 
discussions are taboo, and objectives must be 
achieved by convincing action rather than by 
didactic teaching. 

Writers are not restricted as to setting or his- 
torical period. The treatment must be equal to 
the best of present-day novel standards, and 
should appeal to young people. 

Manuscripts may be sent at once to the Edi- 
torial Offices, American Sunday-School Union, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Each manu- 
script must be accompanied by a self- addressed, 
stamped envelope, or with other provisions for its 
return if not available, at sender’s expense. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 





Sir: 

. we have on board here the most con- 
glomerate cargo ever thrown aboard a vessel in- 
cluding 80 howling dogs, tractors, army tanks and 
the giant Snow Cruiser perched thwartships across 


we Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St 
0 


., Cincinnati, Ohio 
the year. Vol. 20, No. 2. Entered 


as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, 


TO ALL OF OUR AUTHORS 


POPULAR 


EXTENDS CORDIAL 
SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 


* 


Quick checks 
for good stories 
in all pulp fields 


* 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
205 East Forty-Second Street, New York City 

















Our heartfelt wish for a 
prosperous and happy 


1940 


to every man and woman 
who lives by the pen and 
typewriter. 


May cheques outnumber re- 
jection slips 10 to 1. 


BLACK MASK 


(wants top-grade detective stories) 


RANCH ROMANCES 


(wants top-grade romantic 
western stories) 
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Writer’s DicEst 


Sells Article 
Before Completing Course 


“Before completing the N. I. A. course, 
I sold a feature to Screenland Magazine 
for $50. That resulted in an immediate 
assignment to do another for the same 
magazine. After gaining confidence 
with successive feature stories, I 
now working into the fiction 
Previous to ——— in the N. I. A. 
had never written a line for publication, 
nor seriously expected to do so."’"— 
Gene E. Levant, Broadmoor Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


“How do I get my Start 


as a Writer?” 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and 


old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get 
busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘‘know how.”? Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
paper copy-desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy-Desk 

ethod is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50, $100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school 
for writers. ere your talent grows under the supervision 
of seasoned critics . . . newspaper men and women. Em- 
phasis is placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t 
tell you to read this author and that author or to study his 
style. We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. The 
N. A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own 
natural style. You work in your own home, on your own 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. oon you discover you are getting the 
“feel” of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, 
“ay approach. You can see where you are going. 

hen a magazine returns a story, one never knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

e N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, 
and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test which 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic 
imagination, etc. ou’ll enjoy taking this test. 
It’s free. ust mail the coupon below and see what our 
Editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 

e Park Avenue, New York. 


OUVETCCCCOTTOCRCCCCCOOC STEERS) 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Waiter’s Dicest, January. 


instinct, 





the bow. In Phil. we will pick up airplanes and 
other supplies though I don’t know where we are 
going to put everything. The ship is crammed 
right now. 

It was necessary that I give a great deal of 
consideration and thought to this thing before 
accepting as I had my heart set on turni: g out 
some writing soon. However, I felt that it does 
not fall to the lot of every man to be chosen for 
one of these expeditions in any capacity and it 
seemed that I should not pass up the opportunity. 
It is the grandest adventure that I have ever set 
out upon and I hope that it all proves worthwhile. 

I would like to have some WritTeR’s Dicests 
and if you would forward me the latest copies 
during the next couple of months to Dunedin, 
New Zealand, I am sure that I will be able to 
pick them up before we shove off from there for 
the Antarctic ice. If there are any readers who 
would like to receive mail from down on the ice 
or enroute, I shall be very glad to oblige if they 
will communicate with me as follows: 


Harotp P. Gitmour, 
U. S. Antarctic Expedition, 
c/o Postmaster, Dunedin, New Zeland. 





Sir: 

Famous Fantastic Mysteries, The Frank A. 
Munsey Co., 280 Broadway, New York, M. Gnae- 
dinger, Editor. Issued monthly. We want original 
short fiction from 4,000 to 9,000 words, at regular 
rates on acceptance. Science-fiction; space adven- 
ture; weird stories. 

Mary GNAEDINGER, 
Editor. 





Sir: 

Have several clients who wish to secure ideas 
for motion picture theatre use to replace money 
games. Writers with ideas along these lines get 
in touch with me at once. No silly, far-fetched 
or old rehashed stunts or gags wanted. This is 
a new and different field and will bring home the 
bacon to writers who really have ideas. State all 
in first letter. Don’t want any quiz suggestions, 
etc. Clients know all the regular tricks so material 
must be different, concise and easily understood 
for quick action. 

Dave LustTIic, 
811 Walton Avenue, 
Yankee Arms Apartments, 


Bronx, New York City. 





Sir: 

Shortly after the October issue of Wnriter’s 
Dicest reached me, letters began coming in from 
everywhere. Guys and gals in England, Cuba, 
Wyoming, Florida, Texas, California, South 
Carolina, and Arizona want me to give them my 
formula for selling. These letters were my first 
intimation that you had published the letter. I 
wrote it, believing you would be glad to collect 
the amount of the bad check given you in 1927. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


If your stories don’t sell, it’s obvious you have weaknesses which must 
be corrected. What is YOUR problem? Is it: 


SSESREERBESSRSSSES & 
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When Mrs. Wylly Folk St. John came to me I saw that she wrote 
very smoothly but she didn’t know the difference between a 

PLOTTING? story and an incident. I helped her strengthen the plot of “The 
Last Confederate’—and have just sold it to Liberty—a first sale 
for this promising client! 


Murray Mosser is collaborating with me. His first draft of 
*‘McClenahan’s Mad Night” had good action but the hero was 


CHARACTERIZATION? wooden. We worked on that character through several revisions— 
and last week I sold the story to Thrilling Detective. You'll hear 
more of Murray Mosser! 


Harriet, Strachstein had a good basic plot in her story, “Lady 
STYLE? Killer,” but the yarn was off in timing and needed more smoothness 
e and pointing. I worked over it with her—and have just sold it to 

Toronto Star. Another first sale for another promising writer. 


No matter how well you write you must know what to write! Col- 
laboration client Eleanor O. Miller writes: “I couldn't believe you’d 


SLANTING? be much different from other critics and agents I’d tried. But what 
a big surprise I got! I’ll never be able to thank you enough for 
your letter as you’ve opened my eyes to the possibility of slanting 

for particular markets. Many thanks for your specific help.’ 


These are but a few of the many recent examples of the ways I’m helping my clients. 
Within the past ten days alone I’ve sent.them checks for twenty-one sales which 
totalled over $5900. If you need help in Plotting, Motivation, Characterization, Tim- 
ing, Slanting—any of the perennial problems of the writer, let me help you as I help 


my other clients, professional and beginners. 


When you send me a manuscript, write me just what you consider YOUR chief prob- 
lem, I'll give you a comprehensive, detailed criticism on the whole story, and I will 
also pay particular attention to your most troublesome weakness. I'll show you what 


honest, experienced assistance can mean to a writer! 


Fees for detailed criticism and revision suggestions are $3.00 for manuscripts up to 
2000 words; $5.00 for 2000 to 5000 words, 75c per thousand thereafter to 10,000 
words. An agency report—brief criticism and revision suggestions with no editing— 
is 50c per thousand words to 20,000 words; 25c per thousand for novels. Minimum 
fee per manuscript, $1.00. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score 
of literary,, illustrated and all-fiction magazines 


10 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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GREETINGS 


and 


BEST WISHES 


for a 


THRILLING 
NEW YEAR 


The Thrilling Group 
College Humor 


Published by 


STANDARD MAGAZINES, Inc. 
22 West 48th Street, New York 











PLAY CRITIC 


BESS BREENE 
Playwright and Play Doctor 
Member American Dramatists 
Adapter for Foreign Plays for 
A. H. Woods, Century Play, Wm. A. Brady 
and other prominent producers. 


PLAYS READ AND PROFESSIONALLY 
CRITICISED. 
WORTHY SCRIPTS MARKETED. 
Fee for Reading and Critical Analysis 
$2.00 for one act plays 
$5.00 for three act plays 
Fee must accompany script, plus postage 
for return registered mail. 
Collaboration and marketing arrangements 
y special agreement. 


BESS BREENE, 29 Pork Ave., New York City 














Still a Confession Best Seller! 
Get your copy today 


How to Write Confessional Stories 


By Esther L. Schwartz 
Author of 


HOW TO BECOME A PROFESSIONAL WRITER 
SO YOU WANT TO WRITE 


and hundreds of stories and articles 


Price $1 each 
Copies direct from 


MRS. ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 


CROMPOND, NEW YORK 








Prison rules do not permit my writing to any. 
one except my near relatives or literary agent, | 
simply hit on an ending, work the story’s plot 
out with the aid of PLOTTO (given me by 
Margie Harris of detective story fame), develop 
my characters, write the story, let it cool, then 
re-write it. But I keep in mind a possible market 
and try to slant to that particular bull’s-eye, | 
don’t do the shooting myself; I use an agent. 

I learned all this from Wrirer’s DicEst, even 
to the agent’s name. I don’t believe you have a 
reader who can’t sell at least one story to Mc. 
Clure’s or to some other syndicate. 

Bill Hartley wrote me a nice letter. I won't 
have to trouble him much longer; I’m selling 
detective fiction for lc a word. Someday I may 
attain higher brackets. But that’s a million or so 
words in the future. 

Thanks for sending Writer’s Dicest with my 
letter in it to the Governor. The Board of Pardons 
and Paroles has recommended me for release. 

Tuomas F, Wuorreswe, 73-708. 

Who, we trust by this time, is ex-73-708, and we 
therefore omit his former address.—Ed. 

Sir: 

In answer to your letter of November 15th, 
our client, Miss Margaret More, has made an 
offer for the purchase of the name “Judge” and 
other property incident thereto, but to date, 
(Nov. 17) the offer has not been finally accepted. 

Otcott, Havens, WANDLEss & StTT, 
New York. 








Sir: 
We are interested in so called self-help books 
and up-lifting books, especially pertaining to 
health, beauty, charm, personality and other prac- 
tical subjects of interest to the average people. 
Should be written in interesting and enthusiastic 
style and about 25,000 words long. We would 
either buy outright or on royalty basis. 
Cuar.es J. AHSBAHS, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 





Motor Topics, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. J. A. Ahlers, Editor. Need pictures of 
travel and interesting events for its new 8-page 
tabloid size picture magazine. Will pay according 
to merit of picture and caption. Write for copy 
of new make-up for ideas. 


Sir: 

Your article on “Circles” was all right. Simpson 
has the largest catalog, including the plays of the 
late Robt. J. Sherman, the most prolific of the 
writers of plays off Broadway. In addition to the 
agents mentioned are Edmund L. Paul, handling 
some twenty of his own plays; Harrison Play Bu- 
reau, 1543 Gilpin St., Denver, Colo. ; and Bob Fea- 
gin, handling his own plays and who has taken 
the place of Sherman as regards prolific writing, 
and whose address is 31 6th St., N. W., Oelwein, 
Iowa. The Paul address is Reid Hotel, 10th and 
Broadway, K. C., Mo. 

The most popular of the plays for circles and 
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tent shows are the Harrison plays (Chas. Harrison) 
and they are so because they deal with the prob- 
lems of the plain folks. His “Saintly Hypocrites 
and Honest Sinners” has been a standard in the 
middle west for fifteen years. His plays number 
some thirty and included is everything from drama 
to farce. 

To make plays salable and playable for the 
circles, the cast of characters must be small—never 
over five men and three women, with smaller casts 
preferred. Circle companies are of necessity small. 
There must be no sophistication in the plays. All 
the ones in popular use are CLEAN above all else. 
Small town audiences are not concerned with 
sophisticated “high brow” stuff. No matter how 
serious the problem of the play, it must contain 
plenty of comedy. I would advise no writer to 
attempt the writing of plays for the field who is 
not capable of good comedy. His sense of humor 
must be well defined. And a heavy drama would 
be a waste of time. My best advice would be: 
“Get down to earth and make your play entertain- 
ing. Deal principally with small town folks and 
their problems.” That is all that is required to 
make a play salable to circles, not forgetting the 
small cast and whenever possible, have it play in 
ONE SET OF SCENERY. Not over three acts— 
never less and never more. Get enough interest 
worked up to your first and second act curtains to 
hold the audience. Make them wonder what is to 
happen next act. 

In short, the formula for a salable circle and 
tent show play is: A small cast of characters, one 
set of scenery, an interesting story, curtains to hold 
interest and plenty of CLEAN comedy mixed in. 
And if the writer has no idea of stage technique 
he is sunk at the start. 

There is a crying need for new plays for this 
market. When it is considered that there are 
some 75 companies on circles this winter and that 
there were some one hundred tent shows touring 
this past summer, the sales possibilities can be read- 
ily seen. The sale of an accepted play goes on 
from year to year, at fair returns. 

Cuares FANNER, Circle Playwright, 
Kansas City, en route. 





December 4, 1939. 
Sir: 

Outdoorsman, a monthly in the outdoor sports 
field, is in the market for much editorial matter. 

In keeping with our revised editorial policy in 
which conservation and restoration of the nation’s 
wildlife resources is to be our theme, we are in need 
of well-written, authoritative articles and features 
in which conservation problems and subjects are 
discussed from the sportsman’s angle and in his 
language. No rehash or sing-song material will 
be accepted, but a new idea, originally and spright- 
ly put, is as good as sold. 

Feature stories must be profusely illustrated and 
some art with small articles is preferred. We offer 
a ready market for pictorial features of an informa- 
tive or analytical nature. 








GREETINGS 


and 


THANKS 


bbe editors and publishers who, by their pur- 
chases of scripts from our clients, enabled 
us to make 1939 the banner sales year of our 
nine years’ existence. 


© professional clients who continued their 

confidence in our ability and methods and 
who, with our help, moved into larger and more 
diversified markets. 


| ip new clients who began working with us 
during the last twelve months, many of whom, 
with our assistance, have gone from beginner 
or one-a-year class into professional rating. 


t future clients who will work with us during 
the coming year and whose submissions will 
enable us to beat a past record of which we 
are justly proud. 


The year changes. We do not. We go on, year 
after year, working on the principles of honesty 
and service upon which our business is founded: 
Selling YOUR stories if they are salable. Show- 
ing you how to get them into marketable condi- 
tion if they possess commercial possibilities. 
Analyzing so thoroughly the faults and short- 
comings in the scripts that we are obliged to 
return to you that your next endeavor, even if 
not salable, should be at least professionally 
built. Helping you because in helping you we 
are helping ourselves on to sales commissions, 
and it is from sales commissions that we derive 
our profits. 


If you want results, try us. 


Rates for marketing and criticism: $1 for each 
3000 words or fraction thereof up to 40,000 
words and $15 for any length above. 


Write for further information 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


TWO HANDBOOKS FOR FICTION AND 
VERSE WRITERS 

How to Revise Your Own Poems. .$1.25 

How to Revise Your Own Stories. .$1.25 


INSTRUCTION AND CRITICISM 
POETRY — FICTION 


Contributor to New York, Sat. Review, S. C. 
Monitor, O’Brien, O. Henry collections, Writer, 
Writer's Digest, and others of national importance. 
1012 Park Central Bidg., 
Los Angeles Trinity 2128 


412 West Sixth St. 
California 











The typist with a heart. 
your scripts with carbon copy. Postage free. 
scripts will sell my typing will sell ’em. 





BACK AGAIN 


V. GLENN CASNER 


Repton, Ky. 


30c per 1000 words for typing 
If your 














| SELL STORIES 
SALES COUNT 


I offer a complete, well-rounded sales service 
from the pulps and confessions to the slicks. 
To the new writer I offer not only a sales service 


Tales of hunting and fishing adventures in far 
away places meet our requirements. The adven- 
ture type story in familiar surroundings must em. 
body the unusual or be steeped with information. 

Some humorous fiction is wanted, preferably 
fiction with a surprise ending. Articles and fea- 
tures may be concerned with any phase of hunting, 
fishing, or allied outdoor sports. 

Outdoorsman has no set word rates; payment 15 
according to literary quality and fitness of the 
material with our editorial needs. All manuscripts 
must be accompanied by return postage. Reply 
may be expected within one month. 

OUTDOORSMAN, 
R. E. GREENLEE, Associate Editor, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





Sir: 

Thanks to Writers’ Dicest for publishing Felix 
Flammonde’s “Best Bet For Beginners,” July, 1939, 
Immediately after reading it, I set to writing 
several “real experience” yarns and was about to 
give up in discouragement as all the rejections 
began coming in, when one evening I returned 
home to find a check from F. A. McChesney of 
Five Novels Monthly! That check gave me a lift 
so high that I did a few handsprings around 
Saturn’s golden nimbus! 

I feel kind of guilty using Mr. Flammonde’s 
formula, but if he is generous enough to make it 
public, then I am generous enough to thank him 
for the use of it. 

Cuartes F. WoERNER, 
1559 Michigan Avenue, 
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but also guidance, revision, and replotting for 

which there is no extra charge. Reading fees are 

one dollar per thousand words up to five thou- 

sand. Fifty cents per thousand words on every- Sir: 
thing above five thousand. esah - 5 ‘ 
Special arrangements with the established author A. Dilworth Faber has been appointed editor of 

and an opportunity to widen his markets. the new trade book department of Devin-Adair 

Fees on book manuscripts on request. Co., 25 East 26th Street, New York City, a pub- 

ad — YOU WHAT I CAN DO lishing firm established in 1912. He is interested attrit 


a in fiction, non-fiction, and technical manuscripts. and | 


Miami Beach, Fla. 





LucILLE BRANDT, Authors ’Agent 


The firm’s new trade publishing policy should 
prove interesting, as they are very successful in 


Sell Your Stories and Books! 


Dear Mr. Roberts (9 days later): 
*“‘We are happy to say we are adding BAL- 


131 West 38th Street New York, N. Y. 








Dear Mr. Roberts (from the author): 
‘You can sure see the fine points. It’s a real 


—th 
poe ee ag Ey TO 2 BALLARD'S ‘REEF LARD’S REEF to our list, and payment will go 


back again. and I think it is what you want. forward to you shortly.’’—C, C. S., Editor. 


PRINTED REJECTIONS DON'T HELP! 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s get to 
work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring 
results! Try us. 


IF YOU GET Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
assistance, criticism, and revision for placement and 

HELP—GET publication of your manuscripts. The fee is very low. 

RESULTS > WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market SngnennsDy and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write 
for detailed circular. If you want to sell, we can help you! 


rr tot wre,  UBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


novels, books, seri- Manuscript Placement for Authors 


oe yell you why! 55 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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their special religious field—even now bringing out 
a new edition of one of their books, that has sold 
135,000 copies. Devin-Apair Co. 





ir: 

I would like to have a few more experienced 
gag writers submit ideas for general magazine and 
newspaper cartoons. 

I am particularly interested in ideas for my 
newspaper syndicate gag cartoons. 

I have a ready market and pay promptly, accord- 
ing to the price I receive for the cartoons sold. 
Cartoon ideas must be original, and submitted on 
slips of paper, direct to me. They must be 
accompanied by self-addressed stamped envelope. 
I report in about a week. 

J. A. PATTERSON, 
1363 South Jefferson, 
Springfield, Mo. 





Sir: 

Couldn’t I point out a misquotation in the very 
splendid article “We’re All the Same” in your July 
issue? (I read the article only today). 

Mr. Stade says in this article: “James Barrie 
once said that memory was given to us that we 
might have roses in December.” 

Actually Barrie wouldn’t have liked that. Barrie, 
in his address at Saint Andrews, said: “. .. you 
remember someone has said, God gave us memory 
that we might have roses in December.” Barrie, 
as you can see, was quoting from someone else. 
The expression did not originate with Barrie. It 
comes from Rev. G. A. Studdert-Kennedy’s “Roses 
in December,” the exact quotation being: 

God gave his children memory 
That in Life’s garden there might be 
June roses in December. 

I take the liberty of mentioning this because the 
quotation is forever bobbing up, forever being 
attributed to Barrie. Barrie is a favorite of mine 
and I’m sure he wouldn’t like it that way. 

ELMER Ransom, Augusta, Ga. 





Sir: December 4, 1939. 


In your December issue, page 21, you list a 
magazine called All-Story Western. 

I am advised by Dell Publishing Company, the 
address to whom this title is accredited, that they 
have no such title. 

I was interested because it is definitely an in- 
fringement on our All-Story Love. 

In the circumstances, I wonder if it wouldn’t 
be a good idea to make a correction in your 
forthcoming issue. 

Tue Franx A. Munsey Company, 
A. J. Gipney, Associate Publisher. 
Sorry, Mr. Gibney, our error.—Ed. 





Sir: 

We are interested in receiving letters from 
authors who have had any dealings with the 
Rugby House Publishing Company, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York City. The Dicest would like to 


LOGICAL COVERAGE: 


PROFESSIONALS: If your material is hitting 
only half the time, if you're sending scripts the 
rounds of the few best magazines, then shely- 
ing that which comes home—offer those scripts 
to the host of smaller publications so badly in 
need of competent fiction. | specialize in mak- 
ing small sales where a script is not good 
enough to land top-flight. Let me see what 
you have on hand. It is not unbecoming to 
stoop to smaller sales. 


LITTLE MARKETS 
... PAY OUT! 


BEGINNERS: | have outstanding editorial de- 
mands for short-short stories. I'll sell your 
short-shorts to the national newspaper syndicate 
markets serving over 2500 newspapers. Second- 
ary smooth-paper magazines as well are in need 
of smart short-shorts with single or double 
climax twists. Don't aim too high; start in the 
markets whose requirements don't strangle; 
make SMALL SALES—and the syndicate short- 
short field is the best place to earn through 
small checks while you learn to improve for 
better paying editors! Let me have several of 
the short-shorts you have on hand to make the 
rounds of these fertile second-class ficids. Start 
at the bottom of the ladder for that “first-strike” 
to give you confidence—get small checks first, 
then tackle slick-toned fiction, not before! 


| am interested in the beginner as much as the pro- 
fessional. Editors are everlastingly on the lookout for 
virginal new plot ideas, smart fresh script locales— 
new character wrinkles, spontaneous climax twists. Let 
me see several of your short-shorts. Include outlines 
for others (free of charge). | am interested in de- 
veloping new writers, in securing repeat client sales. 
If your scripts stick immediately my customary com- 
mission is 10% on sales over $20, slightly increased on 
sales under $20. If your scripts aren't marketable as 
they stand, clear cut strictly commercial-minded re- 
vision suggestions given in a detailed report where 
warranted; expert criticism and specific constructive 
advice offered on EXACTLY WHAT TO DO about 
those manuscripts. Resubmissions free. Marketing 
fees are low: 85c¢ each script-under 1,500 words; from 
1,500 to 5,000, $2.50; serials and novels, regardless of 
length, a flat $5.00. Let me help you sell in a SMALL 
WAY now. 


STUART TYNAN 


Literary Agent 
Room 1229 — 15 Park Row — New York City 
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know more about this company’s relations with actor 

poe authors. This information is for our own files and grou! 

HOW | ‘@) HAVE no letters submitted will be printed. With the ex. 3. 
ception of a note from one of our readers, Marian type 

A BRAIN CH | m) Johnson, a newspaper woman, we have no ip. actio 
formation regarding the publishing activities of or g 

this firm in relation to authors. Since we retain cases 
complete files on authors’ experiences with various that 
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True DetTectrvE MYSTERIES AND MASTER no re 
DETECTIVE MAGAZINES time 


Chanin Building, 122 East 42nd Street, ing th 


J ACK Woop FORD New York City. of th 


By JoHNn SHUTTLEWoORTH, Editor oe 
atc 
In writing stories for the consideration of the as it 
The author of TRIAL AND ERROR comes through above magazines, I suggest that you concentrate ways 
with another tremendous help for writers. Here's 4. three factors. Cases which do not have facts. 
a aesece tan a aead Gin, ieee eoem least one (preferably two) of these three factors 
than TRIAL AND ERROR (over 350 pages) cover- in a strong degree, ordinarily would not be suit- Th 
ing in detail all the plotting methods that Wood- ble for stories for our consideration. Therefore, wie 
ford has ever used—with special attention to try to get two of these elements in each story, if Sir: 
your own particular mind, temperament, occu- possible, especially numbers one and two. Du 
pation, etc. Woodford believes that not all 1. MYSTERY. This means genuine mystery, a you 
apa can use the same system, and in his book NOT apparent mystery. Apparent mystery is of eres 
e@ presents littl . I S nniter Fe 
ittle use in a story. It means simply a surface equip} 
EVERY TYPE OF PLOTTING FOR EVERY TYPE mystery and the reader really knows the solution tions 
OF MIND and is waiting for the developments in the story me, ju 
34 big chapters. Some titles: THE PERFECT PLOT that will prove it officially and with evidence that My 
—THE ABC OF PLOTTING—THE HEAD MAN IN would stand up in court. This is not real mystery first a 
PLOT—FORMULAE FORMULA IN PLOT—PSYCHO- at all. Therefore, seek the case that has genuine 43,1. 
aan dees naar usm Sova mystery where the reader will be completely baf- beyonc 
PLOTS FROM CHARACTERS, etc. In addition, since ed * to who the killer is until more than half sone 
plotting is all important in motion picture writing, ten le rough the story. I would like to wam live - 
PLOTTING contains a synopsis, treatment and shoot- #84/nst concocted mystery, as that is no good. The workin 
ing script—just as they are used in Hollywood. case itself must have genuine mystery or else the 2,500 
einai et ie ees at etal te Re heek, te | «MOY Connect have it without misrepresentation and I had 
rice would ordinarily be $5. No plot help hes ever sold distortion of the facts, and we do not want that less. 
we've been able te print an unusually large first edition, Under any circumstances. wantec 
coy the economies on to you. he price of PLOT- 2. GOOD DETECTIVE WORK. This also Now 


3—t | ROR. Ord ° ‘ 
will be filled n= sogsived. Owes ride of what must be in the case itself and not concocted ot Trot 
P 


LOTTING will do for you, that we shall allow you to pepped up by the writer, no matter what the again | 
examine it for 5 days at our risk. . 










































neal temptations to do so. I realize that outstanding tain fu 
And _remember—TRIAL AND ERROR—now in its detective work does not occur in very many cases ing ov 
10th printing, and still the best selling book on writing. but it is worthwhile to endeavor to find those cases “suspet 
As the Editor of ESQUIRE says, “There are a lot of in which it does occur. Undercover detective work ginning 
fellows telling you that ‘you too can write stuff.’ But is snes teieie 3 ie  Ganaiiad printer 
Jack Woodford is the only one who goes on to P y oe Say penenagen’: : : 
there are cases where detectives impersonate var- ing go 


rove it!" : 
ve Coupon below will bring your copy of PLOTTING ious characters in order to achieve their ends. De- withou: 


or TRIAL AND ERROR, or both. 5 day refund guar- ceptions and tricks to deceive and trap the crim- how. 
antee applies on both books. inals are very interesting story material as a rule. That 


Most readers prefer good detective work to any English 
Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers Ja other element in a story, especially where the writ- trade | 
P. ©. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City er is able to inspire the feeling in the reader that books \ 
— bn Bs sides / ERROR oice 3.80, it is nip and tuck whether the detective will cap- em 
| may return books within five days for complete refund ture the criminal through the methods he is using eg 
2 am not sellehed, The reader always wants the criminal to be caught spate o 
and when the question as to whether he will be Wha 
caught keeps hanging in the balance, it makes an Som« 
interesting story. Readers also like to read about friend | 
Peelap ins icuuadesiaswasegesisinpetadeoess. .seseeeseees CYiminals who are crafty, shrewd, slippery, difficult own in 
to catch and convict. The play back and forth a week 

_ [] Enclosed find check OD) SendC.0.0. of character and personality between the main writer 
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actors in the story is important for color and back- 
ground. 

3. ACTION-SUSPENSE. Usually this is a 
type of story in itself and where there is strong 
action-suspense, there is often a dearth of mystery 
or good detective work. Nevertheless, there are 
cases which can be written into thrilling stories 
that depend mainly on this element—action-sus- 
pense. Such cases usually have one or two thrilling 
gun battles, or trailing of a criminal, where there is 
no real mystery connected with it, but at the same 
time there is constant suspense in the reader’s feel- 
ing that the criminal will soon be caught. In cases 
of this sort, it is a good idea to fix upon the high 
points, the tense situations, and dramatize them. 
Watch, however, and do not overdo dramatization 
as it is easy to fall into that error. It must al- 
ways be convincing and closely follow the actual 


facts. 





The pen, they say, is mightier than the sword. 


Sir: 

During the leisure moments of the last war, as 
a youngster on active service, I dreamed of be- 
coming a writer, and set about the long task of 
equipping myself for the job. My earlier ambi- 
tions are far behind, thanks mainly, it seems to 
me, just to steady hard work. 

My first story sold, after eighty rejections; my 
first article; radio talk; book; novel. Now, age 
43, I can list sixty published books, and short stuff 
beyond counting. Successful? Most certainly, if 
measured by happiness. Money? Well, enough to 
live very contentedly in my chosen countryside, 
working when and how I liked. Round about 
2,500 dollars a year, which isn’t bad in England. 
I had writer friends earning more, many earning 
less. But we did enjoy life, feeling ourselves 
wanted and useful. 

Now war. And everything changed. 

Troubles began twelve months back. Again and 
again publishers told me, “In view of the uncer- 
tain future, and likelihood of war, we are restrict- 
ing our output.” Books already accepted were 
“suspended till times are more settled.” At the be- 
ginning of war I had five volumes held up at 
printers and publishers. They would all be earn- 
ing good money this year—but I’ll have to do 
— that money somehow, I don’t quite know 
ow. 

That has been the first big blow suffered by 
English authors. The freezeup of the publishing 
trade has made new earning impossible. Some 
books will doubtless be brought out, I even have 
a little one myself appearing shortly, but they 
will be a mere trickle compared with the great 
spate of pre-war days. 

What are English authors doing ? 

Some have frankly abandoned their craft. One 
friend of mine, a technical writer, with about my 
own income, has turned policeman, at 15 dollars 
a week—and thinks himself fortunate. A travel 
writer I met recently, with some reputation for 


FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities, Whether after your first sale 
or your thousandth, if dissatisfied with present results, 
let New York Publishing Service do your marketing. 


© Honest appraisal of your ability and possibilities, as 
far as indicated by submitted material. You get the 
truth. You will value the frankness with which New 
York Publishing Service treats your individual problem 
and questions. 


® Detailed revision suggestions if your material is un- 
salable as received but merits revision; we mark up 
your manuscript if advisable; full guidance toward a 
definite market. If your script is basically unsalable, 
we tell you so and why, save you wasted effort on 
unsuitable material; detailed suggestions regarding 
your future work, 


® Advised resubmissions always free. Report on short 
stories within ten days; books within two weeks. Market 
information in your particular field sent regularly when 
you are able to use it. 


© Editorial rewriting on worthwhile material on per- 
centage: If it appears for some good reason in the 
case of potentially salable material that your own revi- 
sion would probably be unsatisfactory, editorial re- 
writing, if desired, is sometimes available. This servce 
whenever offered is optional and solely on percentage. 


@ Book authors invited to submit outline or synopsis, whether 
book is finished or in preparation. If possibilities of your 
book appear to be exceptionally promising, we may arrange 
to handle it under special terms. Our advice or guidance on 
your book is always available. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Lucia Trent and Ralph 
Cheyney, former editors Poetry World, Contemporary Verse, 
etc.; co-authors More Power to Poets, How to Profit from 
That Impulse, and other widely-used books on poetry at 
almost all libraries. Praised by Dr. Thomas Curtis Clark, 
“Dean of American Anthologists,"" as “perhaps the finest 
service poetry is receiving these days."' $1.00 up to 40 lines: 
$2.00 up to 100 lines. Write for special rates on volumes. 


@ PLAY DEPARTMENT in charge of David A. Balch, author 
of Broadway plays produced by Lee Shubert, William A. 
Brady, etc.; former editor of the Dell magazines, associate 
editor of The American Magazine, editor of True Story. 
Rates on request. Send brief description of your play. 


@ No scenarios, courses, trade or technical articles. 


$1.00 FOR 6000 WORDS 


@ RATES FOR STORIES, articles, novelettes, books: $1.00 for 
each script up to 6000 words, and 50 cents for each 3000 
words or fraction of 3000 thereafter; books over 60,000 words, 
$l0—the only service fee you pay. ith submissions of eight 
or more scripts in a group, one additional script free. Fees 
waived if you have sold $500 worth of fiction within the last 
year, or after we make four sales for you. Sales com- 
missions 10%. 


@ Submit og best scripts, enclosing any facts that ma 
u 


lace 


prove helpful. If salable, your material will be 
know 


promptly in marketing service. If unsalable, you wil 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


NEW YORK PUBLISHING SERVICE 
545 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


(Continuous Advertising in Leadin Forum, New 


Journals: Harpers, 
York Herald Tribune, Writer's Sn Ete.) 


lonthly, American Mereury, 
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If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Gelett Burgess, Judge Joseph Buffington, General Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 
Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. Coontz, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
General John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and Howard 
a New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 
your work. 


q If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


“Fel 
[gift PHILADELPHIA - - - - - - PENNSYLVANIA 
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travel works, and high academic distinctions, is 
working in an automobile plant, at 50 dollars a 
month. Still another, a most prolific writer of 
novelettes, who raked in annually a steady 10,000 
dollars, has given up all hope of realizing more 
than 500 this year. Another, with pleasant sub- 
editor staff job, has been turned off with a month’s 
notice—and has since been taking in boarders to 
try and pay bills. 

Most of them are pretty cheerful! 

My own efforts to augment an income ab- 
ruptly curtailed by 50 per cent has resembled those 
of many other writers. 

I ask innumerable editors if I can do some- 
thing for them. Unfortunately, scores of other 
writers are doing exactly the same thing, for the 
same reason—and the editor’s space is less than 
before. (Wood pulp is contraband.) Within the 
first week of war nearly all newspapers reduced 
the number of their pages, sometimes by half. 
Magazines have since done the same. How much 
more scarce and expensive paper will be none can 
as yet Say. 

The editors, for whom I have previously done 
work, and who are personal friends, rally round 
magnificently, and give me every odd bit of 
work they can. They themselves took pay cuts, 
and wondering as anxiously as am I, how to 
meet insurance commitments and school fees for 
the youngsters. 

The editors have additional worries. Most of 
them have been evacuated. Instead of well- 
equipped and convenient offices in the center of 
London, they are scattered in remote country 
houses and villages. At the moment of writing 
air bombardment has not come to London, but 
London has daily expected it since September. So 
the magazine editor, with gas mask slung from 
shoulder, may have to travel hours daily in dark 
trains between home, country and town office, and 


(Continued on page 42) 
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“Did you change your cover idea, or did they send me 
the wrong model?” 


Four Times the Cost of His Course from 
Sale of First Story Reworked 


I replotted a short story for Don James John- 
ston, Columbus, Ohio, as his first submission in a 
six months’ course of Plan II. The short re- 
worked to a novelette length that sold to Standard 
Magazines on the first trip out. 

Mr. Johnston writes: ‘“The yardstick in measuring 
any service—even that for writers—is will it pay? 
This being so, you'll be interested to know that, 
following your really excellent suggestions for re- 
plot and revamp of character slant, I managed to 
sell SOME DIE IN BED in a novelette length to 
Standard Magazines, It was a dud short yarn until 
you worked your magic with it. The check, inci- 
dentally, was four times the amount paid you for a 
six months course of collaboration . . .”’ 

Consideration of your short story for sale or 
further treatment $1.00, plus return postage, or 
send stamp for folder. 


For special offer, short- renga and short-short ideas 
(under 2,000 words) see below 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. ©. Box 148, Dept. WJ 
Phoenix, Ariz. 





Special consideration of short-short stories and 
ideas, fifty cents each, until further notice. If sal- 
able as received, I'll offer the story for sale. if 
the idea is good, but needs finished treatment, I'll 
make a percentage offer for the work. Unpromis- 
ing pieces returned with brief criticism. Please 
enclose return postage. 





























WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the 
studios and am prepared to take up your stories 
personally with Studio Editors. Send for my 
booklet today. 


A 
6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., Suite 215, Dept. 55 


DELINE M. ALVORD 











FLAWLESS TYPING 


Professional work. No erasures. Fine 20-lb. bond, Extra 
first and last pages. Carbon copy. If, in the rush of com- 
position, you overlook errors in spelling, punctuation, para- 
graphing, 1 correct them, Special: No charge for retyping 
few pages where author finds last minute revision advisable. 
35c per 1000 words, plus postage. Radio plays, 60c per 1000. 
Verse %c line. Minimum $1.00. Book lengths 30c. 


Selling Writers Use My Service 


MRS. ETHEL ROSBOROUGH 


1730 West 100th Street CHICAGO, ILL. 











MATHILDE WEIL 
LITERARY AGENT 


After twenty years in New York, is now 
established in San Francisco. Books, 
short stories, articles and verse criticized 
and marketed. Send for circular. 
535 GEARY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO ORDWAY 4305 
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A few of my clients’ 
late 1939 magazine 
appearances... 





C sane on trial and error? Or, follow the successful writers whose stories appe 
above—work professionally through a leading agency—get the maximum profit from your wi 
ing, and build a permanent literary career? 


I KNOW what a literary agent’s duty to his writers consists of, and I have been dom 


it successfully for 17 years. Lenniger clients are constantly encouraged, coached and pushtt 
into better and wider markets. 
posted on exact market needs today. They receive suggestions, tips and editorial orders. 


are kept producing their best, by constant critical appraisal of their work. 


F you have talent, such help should enable you to achieve your goal for 1940—whetls 
you wish to graduate from pulps to slicks, to increase your sales in either field, or even to ma 
your first sale. 


Through my personal contact with editors, these writers a 


TO NEW WRITERS: 


I honestly appraise your work and rec- 
ommend salable scripts to editors re- 
questing such material, If a story is 
unsalable, I tell you why in full detail; 
if revision will make it salable I explain 
how and for which specific market to 
rewrite. I analyze your abilities and 
suggest markets for which you should 
wor Until I sell $1,000 worth of your 
work, the above professional guidance 
costs $1.00 per thousand words on man- 
uscri up to 5000; on scripts 5000 to 
11, my fee is $5.00 for the first 5000 
words and 75c¢ for each additional thou- 
sand, Special rates for novelettes and 
novels. 


My Booklet, ''Practical Literary Help'', and 
my Latest Market Letter Free on Request. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
LITERARY AGENT 


56 WEST45™ STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


TO SELLING 
WRITERS: 


If you want an agent who will keep 
working full capacity and who ma 
pushes your manuscripts—talk it ¢ 
with me. If you sold $1,000 wort 
fiction in 1939, I will handle your 

count on my regular commissions 
10% on American, 15% nd 

and 20% on foreign sales. 

$500 worth during 1939, 

your work at one-half reading rates 
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The Sky’s No Limit 


By Jerry K. WESTERFIELD 


As assistant editor of Amazing Stories and Fantastic Adventures, Mr. Westerfield has addressed nu- 
merous letters to the Digest detailing his editorial requirements. Writers like him for his brief 
but poignant comments on rejected manuscripts. We note a mild satirical thread run- 
ning through this article, which we are happy to give you unedited since it typifies 
the intellectual but not work-a-day attitude of many pulp editors towards 


their “books.” 


says, the writer doing successful 


them while he 


walked into my office. He wore a 

gray double-breasted suit, neat con- 
servative black shoes, and a pair of rimless 
glasses. His hair was graying a little and he 
looked for all the world like he’d stepped out 
of the board of directors’ room for the U. S. 
Treasury. He cleared his throat with finesse 
and said, “Could I buy the July issue of 
Fantastic Adventures here?” 

I sold him a copy and then asked him if 
his son enjoyed reading the magazine. “My 
son, hell! I read it. My nose is wearing a 
groove an inch deep in my desk, and this 
Magazine gives me the only relaxation I 
know !” 

I suppose all of our readers don’t look like 
that. Fantasy fiction is what is known in 
magazine circles as “escape literature.” The 
reader reads to “escape” the dreariness of 
his everyday life. He thrills when the syn- 
thetic woman comes to life and shudders 
when a rocket ship gets lost in space. He 
lives in the future or in the past, depending 
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on where the author wishes to lead him; but 
he escapes the vicissitudes of his daily life 
when he sits down to read. 

The science fiction reader is usually a boy 
in his late teens who has more than an ordi- 
nary interest in science. There are, however, 
many chemists, airline pilots, engineers, and 
professors who read our magazines. A fellow 
editor told me he had a letter from a chemist 
which read: “.... after working all day on 
experiments that just will not work, it’s a real 
relaxation to read about these science fiction 
scientists whose experiments always work.” 
This same editor believes 90% of our readers 
are masculine youngsters who are learning 
and who don’t know just what to believe and 
what not to believe—so they are willing to 
play ball with the author and a trip to Mars 
is something which is very close to reality. 

We like to brag about some of our more 
famous readers and writers like Edgar Rice 
Burroughs; Eric Temple Bell (penname: 
John Taine) ; Abraham Merritt, editor of the 
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American Weekly; and one-time Massa- 
chusetts State Senator Roger Sherman Hoar 
(penname: Ralph Milne Farley). 

If you think you want to be a science 
fiction writer, you must have a vivid imagi- 
nation, a love for hard work, and be a good 
story-teller. Ideas alone aren’t enough. Your 
story must have plot, characterization, and 
plenty of suspense. If you want to be an 
editor, you need all the above plus a box of 
aspirin tablets. 

As I said before, I am editor of Amazing 
Stories and Fantastic Adventures. I work in 
a Chicago office with our managing editor, 
Ray Palmer. Mr. Palmer is a science fiction 
fan (I’ll say more about fans later) and he 
has read almost every science fiction story 
published. This means he’s been reading 
science fiction magazines since 1926, when 
Hugo Gernsback, an old-time radio fan, put 
out the first issue of Amazing Stories. Before 
that, Palmer read books by H. G. Wells and 
Jules Verne. You can’t argue with him about 
the possibility of future travel to Mars, be- 
cause he'll prove—with logic of his own— 
that a rocket ship trip to Mars is in the bag. 
All we need is the rocket ship. 

We have eight competitors, all located in 
New York. They publish magazines with 
names like Astounding Science Fiction, 
Future Fiction, Marvel, Science Fiction, 
Startling Stories, Thrilling Wonder Stories, 
and Unknown. All of us editors are on 
friendly terms. And whenever any of the 
boys come through Chicago, they drop in 
and pay us a visit. Then we sit around the 
office talking about robots, rocket ships, and 
synthetic women, and what a swell thing it 
would be if somebody would invent one. 

Somehow or the other the conversation 
shifts to the circulation of our magazines. 
This is usually kept a secret by most pulp 
publishers who prefer to give out only the 
circulation of a group of magazines rather 
than any one. One editor told Time Maga- 
zine that the average circulation of a science 
fiction magazine is around 150,000 readers. 
This is about twice as high as actuality. 
Although science fiction can claim a total of 
500,000 “readers,” any one magazine with a 
paid circulation of 50,000 is doing right well. 
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In a single issue we run six or seven stories 
that generally total 60,000 words. Then we 
run a few fact articles. Our total bill for 
stories is around $650, or about Ic a word. 
Many writers and magazine editors would 
have you believe that science fiction pulps 
pay from one to four cents a word. We 
seldom pay over 1c per word and 2c is the 
present-day top. Very few authors get above 
this price unless they sell the slicks. Our 
competitors pay about the same as we do and 
we all buy from the same group of authors. 


There are 148 pages to our book, counting 
both the front and rear covers. Our printer 
runs approximately 100,000 copies of each 
issue, which will sell for 20c on the news- 
stands. Other costs include: paper, $1,500; 
engraving, $250; printing, $1,500, illustra- 
tions, $175; editorial salaries, $200 ; editorial 
office supplies, $100. Including the $650 we 
pay our authors, we spend $4,375 in clear 
“out-of-pocket-money.” Then we must add 
something for general overhead, manage- 
ment, rent, and phone—about $400. 


We sell the entire 100,000 copies to a dis- 
tributor for 10c a copy. The distributor 
credits us with $10,000. After the magazine 
has been on the newsstands for a month, the 
unsold copies, or their covers, are returned to 
us. We buy them back for 1lc apiece. The 
extra penny is for transportation and han- 
dling costs. We usually sell 60% of the 100,- 
000 we have printed and buy back 40%, or 
40,000 copies, at 11c, which is $4,400 worth. 
Deducting this $4,400 from our $10,000 we 
have a gross income of $5,600. Add $250 to 
this for advertising revenue and deduct our 
expenses of $4,775 and we’ve got a net profit 
of $1,075. 


These figures are approximate because our 
circulation changes from month to month 
and the costs of printing and especially paper 
vary. However, a good monthly pulp maga- 
zine will net its owners anywhere from $250 
to $2,500 a month, depending on its circula- 
tion and retail price. In the “old days” one 
monthly pulp often made $6,000 a month. 


Science fiction pulps have a big advantage 
over other pulp magazines in that the readers 
are loyal and are far above the average pulp 
reader in I.Q. 
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PERHAPS you are now wondering what 

our stories are like. First let’s take the 
synthetic woman type of story in which a 
scientist invents an artificial woman to save 
the world. We find such a story in Thornton 
Ayre’s yarn called “World Without Women.” 
This story opens in the year 2020. Life on 
earth is facing extinction because “everything 
female in every branch of life” has died from 
some mysterious malady. 

Realizing that the world is in a frightful 
mess, the hero decides to create a synthetic 
woman. It is in the author’s description of 
how the synthetic woman is created that we 
find the secret of a good science fiction 
story—plausibility. The hero tells how he 
has created hair: 

“‘Hair is only vegetable growth, anyway, 
and the class of pigment makes the color. I 
simply stimulated vegetable compounds with 
mitogenetic radiations. Any fool could do 
that. A gooseberry does it naturally, any- 
way.” ” 

Later he explains how he has manufac- 
tured eyes: 

“*... I used a photo iris diaphragm for 
my example and used contractor muscles 
sensitive to light.’ ” 

Although these explanations are not scien- 
tifically accurate in the sense that hair can be 
artificially grown and eyes manufactured at 
will, the analogy is accurate and convincing. 
And our reader crumples the pages of our 
magazine a little in his excitement and says 
to himself, “Gosh! This could be true! Oh, 
boy!” 

Needless to say our hero does bring his 
hand-wrought female to life, but not until 
he makes a trip to the moon to pick up her 
brain which is inside of a metal robot. This 
calls for a trip in a rocket ship. Our readers 
like rocket ships; and a story which calls for 
a trip to the moon to dig a brain out of a 
huge mechanical monster is, as they put it, 
“the berries.” 

Another type of story science fiction read- 
ers enjoy is the time story in which the 
action goes from the present into the future, 
the past into the present, or vice versa. Let’s 
say Julius Caesar and William Shakespeare 
would find themselves living today. How 
would they get along? Would this civilization 


accept them? That’s one angle of the time 
story. Another is the judge who sentences a 
man to die and twenty-five years later finds 
out that it was his own son who was not yet 
born, but who has invented a machine which 
has taken him back into time. A great cur- 
rent favorite is the suspended animation story 
whereby the principal character is frozen by 
the frozen sleep process and awakened a few 
thousand years later. This type of yarn has 
become more popular than ever since frozen 
sleep is today being used as a treatment for 
cancer. However, science fiction writers had 
predicted this treatment long before medical 
experts ever gave it a thought. 

Robot and monster stories are great stuff, 
and sometimes our readers get real hot under 
the collar when we hit the jackpot with a 
particularly good one. One such story is 
about a robot named Adam Link. At the 
end of the story a jury of humans sentences 
him to death. This job of writing was so 
effective that we were deluged with letters 
from our readers asking us to “save Adam 
Link!” In case you’d like to know, we ran 
a sequel and rescued him from the hands of 
the “stupid humans.” 

By now you are indubitably squirming 
around in your chair, wondering when I’m 
going to say something about a Mars story. 
Yes, you’re right. No science fiction maga- 
zine is complete unless it carries the tradi- 
tional attempt on the part of the Martian 
government to conquer the earthlings. We 
ran one such story that turned out to be 
almost as effective as Orson Wells’ famous 
broadcast. All through this story ran foot- 
notes written to appear as bona fide news 
reports. These are used to authenticate the 
action and make the story sound more 
plausible. 

That issue was on the stands a week when 
we began to get all kinds of letters accusing 
us of perpetrating a fraud. Some industrious 
reader had become skeptical. He went to 
the library and checked up on the news re- 
ports and, when he failed to find them, he 
spread the news that we were deliberately 
fooling our readers by printing fiction and 
representing it as fact material. We fooled 
a lot of ’em with that story. 
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A favorite target of most science fiction 
writers is the Empire State Building. It has 
been dissolved in acid, transplanted, made 
invisible, blasted to pieces with a ray gun, 
eaten by a brick-eating monster, and one 
writer painted it all red. In this story the 
hero paints the Empire State Building by an 
electric process. This takes him 15 minutes. 
The job done, our hero goes back to the 
laboratory to discover that the paint will dis- 
solve the huge building within five hours. 
The hero then invents a paint-removing ma- 
chine and takes the paint off. Now every- 
thing is jake; the Empire State Building is 
safe and sound, and Al Smith still has his job. 


OST fiction editors use a formula as a 

basis for judging a story. This formula 
is nothing more nor less than a series of do’s 
and don’ts. For example, experience has 
taught us never to accept stories which en- 
courage racial, religious, or international fric- 
tion; and we prefer tales which teach the 
triumph of virtue over evil. Our readers dis- 
like sad endings; so most of our stories end 
happily. Stories starting in some large U. S. 
city are better than those starting off in space 
somewhere. A story starting in the present is 
better than one starting in the past or the 
future. These last two rules tend to make a 
science fiction story easier to follow and more 
convincing. A large U. S. city like New 
York is concrete and real to the minds of 
our readers ; while a city off on Mars some- 
where is vague and indefinite. The ideal story 
starts in the U. S. and later the action moves 
to Mars. In the same manner, the present is 
more realistic than the past. 
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Most frequently used is the Frankenstein 
Monster Formula. In this case the principal 
character invents a machine, monster, or 
what-have-you which eventually becomes too 
powerful for the inventor to control. It runs 
amuck and falls into the hands of a cruel 
villain with a lust to rule the world. A strug- 
gle ensues and the hero, after a number of 
failures, wrests his machine from the villain 
and destroys it so that it will never again fall 
into evil hands. There are variations to this 
theme, but the basic idea of a machine which 
overpowers its creator seems to go on and on. 

Some of our stories can cause patent diffi- 
culties. You see, just by printing a descrip- 
tion of an idea and copyrighting it, you 
establish a priority for yourself. Supposing 
that some day someone should decide to 
patent a ray gun or rocket ship. He’d stand 
a good chance of being stymied by one of 
our stories describing the basic principle of 
such a machine. 

A recent Post article told about Lewis 
Nixon, head of a submarine company, who 
applied for a patent on a rotating telescope 
which would enable submarines to see above 
the surface while running submerged. His 
patent was blocked because a description of 
such a device is in Jules Verne’s Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, published 
twenty years earlier. Captain Nemo’s Nau- 
tilus was equipped with just such a revolving 
spyglass. Many patents have since heen 
granted on improvements in periscopes, but 
the basic idea is unpatentable because a 
science fiction writer thought of it first and 
put it down on paper. 

Most literary critics would have you be- 
lieve that all science fiction is trash and that 
the writer of such stuff must of necessity be 
a freak. True, much of our stuff is poorly 
written, but when you pay Ic a word you 
can’t expect to get the work of top-notch 
writers. Furthermore, much of our stuff is 
juvenile, and most high-brow critics can’t 
understand juvenile literature any more than 
they can enjoy listening to radio’s Lone 
Ranger yell, “Hi-Yo, Silver!” We do, how- 
ever, attract the best pulp writers; mainly 
because many writers thoroughly enjoy 
writing science fiction and will turn out a 
yarn for us at our lower rates. 
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One of our authors is a former university 
professor. Discouraged, broke, and on his 
way home from a job-hunting trip through 
New York, this author happened to walk into 
the lobby of our building. He saw the name 
Fantastic Adventures on the directory and 
thought he’d investigate. He’d written a few 
plays, but now he needed money and the 
pulps seemed the best way. He has been 
writing for us ever since and earning a very 
nice living at it. He tells me that he does not 
feel that he has gone into the literary slums 
by writing science fiction. Is it a let-down for 
a former university professor? His answer is 
simple, “Baloney !” 

Number one science fiction writer is proba- 
bly Eando Binder, whose real name is Otto 
Binder. Otto started writing science fiction 
with his brother Earl when they were both in 
high school. They combined the names Earl 
and Otto and got the combination “Eando,” 
meaning EarlandOtto. The name has stuck. 
Earl, however, now sells cranes. 


Otto Binder, working in his little New 
York apartment, turns out some 30,000 
words a month. He averages about 1%4c a 
word and nets around $4,500 a year. He has 
never written anything but pseudo science 
stories and intends to continue it as a spe- 
cialty. 

Manly Wade Wellman runs Binder a close 
second by pounding out some 200,000 words 
of science fiction a year, which amounts to 
about $2,000. Like Binder, Wellman loves 
science fiction and makes it his specialty. He 
gets some of his plots from our old-time wild- 
west history, revamps the locale to that of a 
savage planet, and presto he has a science 
fiction yarn. Wellman, a former newspaper 
reporter, got his first taste of science fiction 
when he wrote a propaganda story in which 
he pictured Martians!as friends instead of 
enemies. The yarn brought him such a large 
letter response that Wellman has been doing 
pseudo science yarns ever since. He feels that 
most science fiction writers don’t put forth 
their best efforts and most of their’ stuff is 
done too hurriedly—including some of his 
own work. 

Every now and then one of our writers 
succeeds in selling one of his stories to a 
smooth-paper magazine. Nelson S. Bond sold 
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a story to the late Scribner’s magazine.. The 
story, “Mr. Mergenthwirker’s Lobblies,’ was 
reprinted in O’Brien’s Best Short Stories of 
1938. Bond does not confine himself to 
science fiction but also does sports, detective, 
and romantic fiction. He dictates his first 
draft into a dictaphone, later revising the 
typed sheets. Bond has written a 30,000-word 
short novel in four days and a 50,000-word 
novel in a week. The average book-length 
novel runs 90,000 words. Bond could turn 
out one of these in less than two weeks. He 
is thirty years old, earns $6,000 a year as a 
writer, and is proud of the fact that he hasn’t 
worn a necktie for three years. 

Bond points with great pride to the fact 
that some of our best writers did fantasy 
yarns. Examples are: Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s “City of the Gods,” which appeared 
in the Post; Hilton’s successful “Lost Hor- 
izons,” and the various works of H. G. Wells, 
Edgar Allen Poe, Lord Dunsany, and Jules 
Verne. 

We also have a number of “hobby” writers 
working for us. These fellows write maybe 
one or two stories a year. They are profes- 
sional men and writing is purely a hobby 
with them. There is E. E. Smith, a Ph. D. in 
food chemistry. His business is compounding 
flours for special baking purposes, such as 
commercial doughnut flour. A. Merritt, is 
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editor of Hearst’s American Weekly. L. 
Sprague de Camp has a good private income. 
Former Senator Roger Sherman Hoar (pen- 
name: Ralph Milne Farley) is a corporation 
counsel. And Malcolm Jameson is a retired 
U. S. Naval man. 

Most of our regular authors are between 
twenty and thirty years old. They make be- 
tween $1,200 and $2,400 a year, and they 
take their work very seriously. They believe 
space travel to Mars, the use of the ray gun, 
and suspended animation, by which we can 
sleep for a few thousand years, are definitely 
coming in the near future. They write science 
fiction because they like it, and claim that it 
takes the same effort to write a good science 
fiction story as it does to write a detective or 
romantic yarn. 

Our authors are continually telling us that, 
as editors, we don’t know anything about 
writing and that we wouldn’t know a good 
story if he saw one. To prove his point, one 
author copied one of Edgar Allen Poe’s less 
well-known works and mailed it to one of my 
fellow editors.* He promptly got it back with 
the notation: “You’ve written some rotten 
stuff in your day, but I didn’t think you 
could write anything as bad as this. Please 
bury it or the health department will get 
after you for not embalming your dead!” 

You will be wise to think twice before you 
decide to become a science fiction writer. 
Unless you have written fiction before, you 
will make about $250 from your first year’s 
efforts, $500 from your second, and then 
$1,800 on up—if you click! You'll work 
about ten hours a day, go crazy looking 


through newspapers and old books for ideas, 
and wind up an avid reader of the stuff. All 
your manuscripts will be typed and double- 
spaced and mailed to the editor with a self- 
addressed, stamped, return envelope attached. 
It will be a month before you will know if 
your work has been accepted. One author 
received an acceptance after an editor kept 
his manuscript for a year. Top-flight authors 
naturally get weekly service ; but the average 
acceptance or rejection takes two weeks 
minimum. 


UR office gets about 300 manuscripts a 

month for our two science fiction maga- 
zines. I read the good and better known 
authors first, leaving the unknowns until | 
have more time for criticism. It takes me 
about a month to go through a stack of 300 
manuscripts. Naturally during this time | 
am doing other things such as ordering art 
work, editing, giving plots to authors, and 
writing departments. If I would work a 
week straight, I could go through about 200 
manuscripts, an average of 250,000 words. 
This is equivalent to reading three book- 
length novels and writing a brief criticism 
of every chapter. Don’t let this fool you; 
because I’m not a reading robot. You see, 
about half of our stories are written by high 
school kids and others who have not had 
much writing experience. In cases like these 
I read the first page, a middle page, and the 
last two pages. If it doesn’t make sense, I 
reject the story. This system has never failed 
because, after reading hundreds of stories, 
you can almost smell a good one. 


There are many thousand pulp writers* 
in this country. Of this number, about 500 
write science fiction. Out of the 500, only 
about 50 appear regularly in science fiction 
magazines. The other 450 are called “one 
shots” or those who occasionally sell a story 
or two. There is an old saying that everyone 
at one time or another thinks he can write. 


*One of the largest pulp paper houses in the industry, 
because it believes in the work that the Dicest is doing, has 
been sending this office for two years the name and address 
of all authors who submit scripts. This house has averaged 
6,000 different authors over any twelve month period. Add- 
ing another three thousand to that to take care of authors 
who submit to other houses, and never to this house, the 
Dicest estimates that there are 9,000 different authors sub- 
mitting manuscripts to pulp paper magazines in any one year. 
Of this number more than two thirds are not worthy of 
being read past “page one, middle page, and last page.” 
Thus the actual competition available to authors submitting 
scripts to the pulps is three thousand. There are 110 pulps 
buying about 1 ‘060 stories, shorts, and fillers per year. 
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Most of our readers get their first writing 
pangs while reading our magazine and give 
us the benefit of their first attempts at fiction. 

On one occasion we accepted a story and 
were about to print it when we discovered 
that it was the second installment of a serial 
which was currently running in one of our 
competitor’s magazines. Then there’s the 
editor who, after spending the day reading 
and rejecting stories, sat down and wrote a 
house ad for a story he had rejected. The 
ad ran, and the editor had to recall the re- 
jected yarn. 

Critics often accuse us of writing our own 
fan mail. They claim that the lettérs which 
appear on our reader’s page are phonies. 
Pseudo science fiction editors will tell that 
they get far more letters in one month than 
they can print in a whole year. True, letters 
are sometimes faked. I’ve faked them myself ; 
but only when starting a new magazine. Our 
two science fiction magazines draw about 350 
letters a month. Around half of the letters 
come from persons who are writing their 
first letter to a publication. The balance 
usually comes from what are commonly 
known as science fiction fans. They use our 
reader’s page to carry on personal fights, sell 
fan magazines, enter politics, find a pen-pal, 
find a mate, and peddle back issues of science 
fiction magazines. There have been times 
when our reader’s department has run as 
high as 10,000 words, the size of a small 
pulp novelette. 


HE science fiction fan is to us what the 

jitterbug is to the swing band. Out of 
science fiction’s 500,000 readers, only about 
5,000 of them are fans. But these 5,000 
make all the noise and shoot off all the fire- 
works. They are, as Time Magazine de- 
scribes them, “the jitterbugs of the pulp mag- 
azine field.” 

Jack Darrow is number one science fiction 
fan. He typifies all other fans and a descrip- 
tion of him is a description of science fiction’s 
fandom. Darrow is twenty-seven years old, 
he became a fan during his early high school 
days, and he earns his living doing routine 
analytical work for a pharmaceutical con- 
cern. His main ambition in life is to either 
write science fiction or run a science fiction 
magazine. For thirteen years, Darrow has 
been in the reader’s page of every science 


fiction magazine published in this country, 
and some in England. Edtiors now regard 
his letters as an essential feature to their 
reader’s page. A science fiction magazine 
without a letter from Jack Darrow in its 
pages, would more than likely be a disgrace. 

Darrow’s joy is his collection of science 
fiction magazines, valued at $1,000 by fellow 
fans. He has a complete file of every science 
fiction magazine ever published in_ this 
country and in addition many published in 
England. Almost any evening you can walk 
into Darrow’s Chicago home to find it 
crowded with fans who have come over to 
browse through this collection. 

A recent photograph of Darrow shows 
him standing beside his collection of maga- 
zines, like a deep-sea fisherman stands along 
side a prize catch. The magazines completely 
surround him, only his head peeps over the 
top of the fort-like structure built from pulp 
paper fiction. His face is covered with a 
triumphant smile. 

Darrow once wrote: “The most enthusi- 
astic fans and the most active are those in 
their late teens. As they grow older, how- 
ever, the complications of life slow them 
down —” Darrow’s real name is Clifford 
Kornoelje, but he got so many letters mis- 
spelling his name that he decided on the 
penname Jack Darrow. It stuck. 

Scientification fans, as they sometimes call 
themselves, put out their own fan magazines 
and have clubs in every large metropolitan 
area. Fan magazines usually consist of 
mimeographed sheets, running as high as 25 
pages of single spaced typewritten copy, and 
reaching a circulation of around 1,000 copies. 
The subject matter consists mainly of items 
about science fiction editors and writers, dis- 
cussions concerning the relative merits of 
this or that magazine, personal items about 
famous fans, an occasional science fiction 
story written by a fan, and an attempt on 
the part of the Michelists to get publicity. 

No discussion about science fiction maga- 
zines is complete without mention of their 
political significance. And that is where the 
Michelists come into the picture. Michelists 
are really old-time Technocrats who have 
found science fiction fans receptive to their 
teachings. They have learned how to use 
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The Mystery Novel 


By FRANK GRUBER 


YEAR and a half ago, a writer high- 
hatted me. “What, no books?” said 
he. It was his tone and expression 

more than his words that gave me an in- 
feriority complex for days. 

No books. No. Two hundred and fifty 
short stories and novelettes, but no books. 


book form. The second book was a mystery, 
the third a historical novel — Adventure 
bought that, too—and the fourth a mystery. 

For the purposes of this article (because 
Aron Mathieu asked for it), I’m going to 
talk only of mystery novels. Some day | 
may have a few words to say about the others. 


Why didn’t I 
write a book? Be- 
cause a fella I once 
knew got only $125 
for a western novel 
and I get twice that 
much for a medium 
length novelette. 
Was that the reason 
I had shied away 
from books during 
the four years I had 
been writing? 

Maybe so, but if 
fellas were going to 
look at me with that 
pitying attitude just 
because they’d writ- 
ten books and I had 
not — well, I’d just 
have to write a 
book. 

I wrote a_ book. 
One led to another, 
and in these last 








One of the ingredients that gives WRITER’S 
Dicest its gently lambent light is the cheerful 
fact that many of the country’s biggest profes- 
sionals are willing to give liberally of their 
own time to produce succinct advice that helps 
their contemporaries. Articles such as this one 
by Frank Gruber are not bought at space rates. 
They are written out of an ebullient spirit that 
is willing to give information gained through 
hard toil. 

Seven years ago Frank Gruber was a new- 
comer to the magazine field. After three years 
of study and effort, and hundreds of thousands 
of words written for the waste basket, Gruber 
made the grade as one of the country’s best 
paid pulp paper writers. He generously wrote 
the formula that he uses in his pulp paper 
stories for WritTeR’s Dicgst. 

In this article Gruber gives his own personal 
formula for the mystery novel. Boiled down 
into these 3,000 words is the sum-total of a 
year’s professional effort in determining what 
kind of mystery novels the publishers want. 
On behalf of its readers, the Dicest thanks 
Frank Gruber for his courtesy in submitting 
this article, as well as other authors who, from 
time to time, reveal their findings through the 
columns of the DicEsT. 








Some of my read- 
ers may know that 
I’ve done quite a 
few mystery stories 
for Black Mask, 
Detective Fiction 
Weekly, Clues, 
Crime Busters, etc. 
The Oliver Quade 
series (from Black 
Mask) were pur- 
chased by Para- 
mount Pictures, and 
the first picture, 
Death of a Cham- 
pion, is playing cur- 
rently in the neigh- 
borhood theatres. 

I’m giving this 
background merely 
to qualify myself as 
a mystery writer. I 
had to keep remind- 
ing myself of it 
when I got going 


eighteen months I’ve written four books. I’ve 
never enjoyed myself more. (I believe I’ve 
improved my writing — and I’ve made 
money.) And the fella who high-hatted me, 
waved to me from across the street the 
other day. 

I approached the book field as gingerly as 
I did the short story several years ago. I 
looked it over from all sides, sampled it and 
finally plunged. 

The first of the four books I wrote was a 
western. The title of it, Peace Marshal. 
Adventure published it serially and the 
William Morrow Company brought it out in 


on mystery novels. I knew the require- 
ments of pulp detective fiction, but I knew 
very little of mystery novels. I hadn’t been 
a mystery novel reader. But having made the 
decision to become a mystery novel writer, | 
proceeded to become a mystery novel reader. 

I bought one of Erle Stanley Gardner's 
books, because I’d heard that they sold very 
well. I read it and it was good. I got all of 
Gardner’s books—fourteen, count ’em—since 
increased to eighteen. I got all of Rex Stout’s 
books—and they were grand! To cut a long 
story short, I’ve read over two hundred and 
fifty mystery novels in the past year. I’m no 
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piker. I wanted to see what these mystery 
novelists had on the ball. I wanted to get a 
better than ordinary opinion of what mystery 
novel publishers—and mystery novel readers 
—wanted. For a while I read as many as 
eight and ten mystery novels a week. 

Some of these books seemed like gosh- 
awful tripe to me. But I didn’t condemn 
them that quickly. There must have been 
some reason why the publishers brought them 
out. And I tried to determine that reason. 
I went around to book stores, rental libraries. 
I asked the clerks: “What do you think of 
So-and-so’s books?” “How do they 
sell—rent ?” 

Some of the books were tripe. They didn’t 
sell very well and they didn’t rent. But I 
discovered, in every case, that the books J 
liked went over well in the book stores and 
rental libraries. I made the astonishing dis- 
covery that my mystery tastes were undoubt- 
edly average. 

So I decided to write a mystery novel that 
I would enjoy. I wrote it at white heat—and 
I won’t tell you how long it took me. At any 
rate, I sent the manuscript to Short Stories 
and they bought it as a serial. I submitted 
it again, to the Farrar & Rinehart Mystery 
Novel Contest and it won Honorable Men- 
tion. The title is The French Key, and it is 
being published late in January. 

On the basis of The French Key, Farrar & 
Rinehart signed me to do three mystery 
novels a year. I’ve just delivered the second 
to them — and have already sold the serial 
rights. 

In the paragraph above, I said I wrote 
The French Key at white heat. That is true, 
but I did not start writing until I had a 
complete plot worked out and a good idea 
of what sort of treatment to give it. 

Some of you— those few who may recall 
an article I did for the DicestT two-three 
years ago—know that I am an advocate of 
the plot-worked-out-before-you-start-writing 
system. 

At this point I want to state that my 
theories regarding the mystery novel are ex- 
clusively my own. They may not coincide 
at all with the ideas of other exponents of 
the mystery novel. Keep in mind as you 
read along that I’m talking about mystery 
novels I personally liked, the kind I’ve 


written and expect to write for some time 
to come. 

I don’t care a great deal for the slow, 
deductive type of novel, nor one in which the 
puzzle is the main part of the story. I like 
a fast-moving story in which something is 
constantly happening. I like stories laid in 
colorful settings. I like breezy, perhaps 
unorthodox detectives and I positively detest 
horror stories, pseudo-science and mystery 
novels in which the villain is the emissary of 
a foreign country and the mystery is who 
swiped the plans of the secret ray-gun, the 
flying torpedo or the automatic range-finder 
for the anti-aircraft gun? 

In short, I like the mystery novels of Rex 
Stout, Anthony Abbott, Erle Stanley Gardner 
and Jonathan Latimer. Others, too, but 
these mainly. I relish a new Nero Wolfe, 
Thatcher Colt, Perry Mason or Bill Crane 
story. 

As a result of reading — and analyzing— 
some two hundred and fifty mystery novels 
in the past year, I’ve come to certain con- 
clusions regarding the mystery novel. Some 
of these are at complete variance with the 
shorter detective story as published in the 
magazines. (In fact, I may be all wrong 
in my conclusions, and if so, the error—and 
opinion—is my own.) For whatever my 
views are worth, here they are: 


1. The detective should be colorful. Somewhat 
eccentric perhaps, but he should not be blind, nor 
physically deformed in any manner. He should 
be reasonably young or as in the case of Nero 
Wolfe, have a young assistant. He should be 
capable of continuing his adventures through a 
series of books. 


2. The detective should be unmarried. He 
should not fall in love—seriously. He may make 
passes at a girl now and then, but it is best to 
have your romantic interest among sub- 
sidiary characters. 


your 


3. Murder is absolutely necessary. No crime 
short of it will suffice; two murders is best and 
even three not too many. Be sparing above that 
number. 


4. The murder method should be ordinary. 
Strange poisons, complicated mechanical contri- 
vances are not wanted in mystery novels. This in 
at complete variance with the pulp detective 
story, where a novel or bizarre murder method 
is usually desirable. 


5. A colorful background, while not essential, 
is an asset. Rich backgrounds are preferable. 
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6. Have plenty of characters. In a short story 
or novelette, you can get by with a hero, a corpse 
and two, three or four suspects. Have a lot of 
characters in your book, five or six suspects and 
as many other characters as you can conveniently 
get into your story. 

7. A theme, while not essential, improves a 
mystery novel. This is excellently portrayed in 
Marco Page’s Fast Company, which has to do 
with the rare book business. Hugh Pentecost’s 
Cancelle in Red deals with stamp collecting. Al- 
most all of Erle Stanley Gardner’s books have a 
theme. In The Case of the Perjured Parrot you 
get a pretty good treatise on parrots. In The 
case of the Counterfeit Eye you learn a lot of 
things about glass eyes that I'll bet you never 
knew before. In a book I just read by a new 
mystery writer, there’s as good a picture of a 
modern advertising agency as I’ve ever come 
across in print. 

8. You must play fair with the reader. You 
must give all the clues your hero discovers. You 
need not interpret them for the reader, but they 
must be there, so he or she, after they have 
learned the explanation, can go back and see 
if the writer has played fair. 


9. While physical action is the essence of the 
pulp story, it is not in the mystery novel. A novel 
should have a fast pace and keep moving, but 
physical encounters are not necessary. The de- 
tective-hero’s life need not even be threatened. 
He need never punch a man in the face and 
doesn’t even have to carry a gun. 


10. Suspense is essential, but this, instead of 
a constant threat by the murderer, can be in- 
jected by an interesting mystery, a series of com- 
plications and surprise twists. 


11. Who killed who is not as important in 
the mystery novel as is incident and entertain- 
ment. In my own mystery novel reading I’ve 
gotten to the point where I don’t even try to guess 
who the murderer is and I don’t particularly care, 
as long as the explanation is plausible. I have 
been entertained sufficiently by the book when 
I’ve reached the last chapter and while I’m na- 
turally curious about the murderer, I no longer 
require that his identity come as a stunning sur- 
prise. 


I can best illustrate these rules by telling 
you about The French Key, my own first 


mystery novel . . . written after I’d read in 
the neighborhood of two hundred mystery 
novels. 

The hero is Johnny Fletcher, in his middle 
thirties, of average appearance. He is a 
‘breezy, high-pressure type. His business is 
selling books, specifically a little gem called 
Every Mana Samson, Johnny Fletcher has 
an assistant and stooge, Sam Cragg, stocky 
and exceedingly well developed. The method 


of selling Every Man a Samson is slightly 
off-color. Sam Cragg strips to the waist, 
exposing a splendid physique. Johnny 
Fletcher buckles a web belt about Sam’s 
chest, which Sam breaks by expanding his 
chest. During this time, Johnny Fletcher 
exhorts his audience on the subject of 
physical culture and builds up to a climax 
during which he twists a sturdy iron chain 
about Sam Cragg’s chest. By a herculean 
display of strength (and a trick) Sam Cragg 
breaks the chain . . . and Johnny Fletcher 
usually has no difficulty then in disposing of 
numerous copies of Every Man a Samson. 

Johnny Fletcher is the brains of the com- 
bination, Sam Cragg the brawn. Johnny 
Fletcher has the manner; he can walk into 
the Barbizon-Waldorf Hotel with a cheap 
suitcase loaded with newspapers and bricks 
and engage a thirty-dollar-a-day suite. To: 
Sam Cragg these things are agony. 

Despite his abilities, Johnny Fletcher is lazy 
and possessed of many human frailties. He 
sometimes underestimates his adversaries. 

As The French Key opens, Johnny Fletcher 
discovers that he has underestimated the 
manager of the midtown New York hotel. 
He had counted on being able to stall him 
four weeks on the room rent, and here, at 
the conclusion of the third week, the manager 
had stuck a French key in the lock....A 
French key is an ingenious contrivance 
invented by a Shylock landlord. It is an 
ordinary key made of extremely soft metal; 
inserted in a lock, it is twisted and broken 
off. .. . And try to get into your hotel room 
then and remove your luggage! 

It is night and raining outside, so Johnny 
Fletcher and Sam Cragg effect entrance to 
the room adjoining their own, locked one, 
and step from the window-sill of this room 
to their own. They find—a dead man on 
the bed. In his cold fist is a gold coin, 
dated 1822. 

How did the dead man get into the locked 
room? What is the significance of the gold 
coin? Those are the pieces of the puzzle 
that immediately confront Johnny Fletcher 
and Sam Cragg. 

Naturally, they lose all desire to sleep in 
their room. They are apprehensive, also, 
that any moment they will be discovered and 
accused of murdering this man. They start 
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to beat a retreat, via the window they had 
entered—and discover that a girl has just 
come into the room next door. Their retreat 
is cut off. 

They managed it, anyway—one jump 
ahead of the police. At the end of the first 
chapter we leave them walking to the Grand 
Central Station, hunted by the police as 
murderers, broke and hungry. They have a 
gold coin — yes, the one they appropriated 
from the dead man. But you can’t spend 
a five-dollar gold-piece these days. Posses- 
sion of it is illegal. 

The next morning Johnny Fletcher takes 
the coin to a numismatist and learns that the 
1822 goid half-eagle is the rarest gold coin 
in existence, worth in mint condition $10,000. 


Through the newspapers, Johnny Fletcher 
learns that the corpse has been identified by 
Walter Winslow, stock broker,.as that of a 
man he has kept as a caretaker for many 
years on the worked-out gold mine in 
Nevada. 

But what is the caretaker doing in New 
York? Who killed him—and why? And 
where did he get the 1822 half-eagle? 

After several adventures, during which 
he mends his fortunes somewhat, Johnny 
Fletcher goes to the Winslow estate in West- 
chester County and there is some business of 
Sam Cragg lifting three iron bear mon- 
strosities that Winslow kept on his lawn for 
ornamental reasons—he had discovered the 
Three Bear Mine in Nevada thirty years 
before and uses the emblem of the three bears 
on his stationery, plaque on the gate post, etc. 


But there is something odd about these 
iron bears. Sam Cragg lifts them with ease. 
Another time he cannot budge them. 


The reasonable suspects at this period— 
and I can’t very well introduce others later— 
are: The numismatist who has shown con- 
siderable agitation upon being shown the 
gold coin; a wealthy collector who wants to 
gain possession of the coin; Winslow, whose 
employee the murdered man was; several 
business associates and relatives. One of 
these must be the murderer, for it isn’t fair 
to bring the actual murderer into the story 
too late. He should be a prominent character 
and he should appear reasonably early in the 


story. 


The theme of The French Key is numis- 
matism—on which subject I had to read up; 
the specific vehicle is the 1822 gold half- 
eagle. 

The Westchester country estate, the 
Barbizon-Waldorf Hotel, to which Johnny 
Fletcher moves after being locked out of the 
cheap, midtown hotel, the wealth of the 
characters involved, give me the rich, as well 
as colorful background. The romance is 
carried by the girl in the room adjoining the 
one in which the dead man was found, 
Walter Winslow’s daughter and one or two 
other girls. 

Suspense is created partly by the puzzle of 
the coin, the mystery of how the murder was 
committed in a locked room and the fact that 
Johnny Fletcher is continuously only one 
jump ahead of the police. Of course he can’t 
keep ahead of them indefinitely and at one 
point is overtaken and has to exercise his 
nimble wit to the fullest extent to effect his 
release. 

Writing style is individual with every 
writer. I think practice and the continual 
injection of a writer’s own personality de- 
velops ‘iis style. A serious, methodical person 
will write a serious, heavy style—and some 
such books, usually by English authors, appeal 
to a certain audience. Some writers don’t 
care for humor. But for their humor, I like 
Rex Stout and Jonathan Latimer. And since 
I am inordinately fond of Donald Duck and 
a good belly laugh, my own detective stories 
lean decidedly to the humorous. 


Dashiell Hammett’s and Jonathan Lati- 
mer’s characters like their whiskey neat and 
often. Nero Wolfe guzzles beer continuously, 
but I have never known Perry Mason to take 
a drink. Johnny Fletcher indulges in an 
occasional glass of beer, which happens to be 
the extent of my own drinking. (Local 
papers please copy.—Ed.) 


Your market for mystery novels? Crime 
Club alone publishes forty-eight a year, and 
almost every book publisher is in the market 
for them. The total number of mystery 
novels published in a year by all publishers 
must be close to five hundred. The rental 
libraries eat them up rapidly and I’ve seen a 
stack of fifty mystery novels disappear in a 
single week at Brentano’s Book Store, at $2 
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per copy. 

In the book field, as in the pulps, there are, 
unfortunately for the writer, a number of 
concerns whose book sales are such that their 
return to their authors comes under the classi- 
fication of starvation wages. One or two 
firms purchase complete mystery novels for 
an outright price of $150. Others, paying 
royalties, sometimes pay the authors as little 
as $98. Seldom do the total royalties of a 
mystery published by a certain half-dozen 
publishers amount to much more than $200 
—which, counting a mystery novel at 60,000 
words, pays the author one-third of a cent 
a word. 


Some of these firms pay an author $150 
for all rights to his story, then turn around 
and resell the magazine rights to some of the 
reprint pulp publishers, retaining all the 
money for their ingenuity. 

I hope the broom that sweeps out the 
reprint pulp publishers cleans out these book 
publishers along with them. 

In the mystery novel field you'll come 
across an entirely new list of authors. Only 
a few are known to readers of pulp maga- 
zines and not more than a half-dozen appear 
in the slick magazines. Book authors have 
their own following. I’m out to get mine, 
and I hope you get yours. 


New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


HINGS look a lot more lively around 
editorial offices this month. The first 


frightened palsy, following the out- 
break of war in Europe, has waned. Foreign 
sales have been cut off. Publishers are pep- 
ping up ideas for extending distribution to 
rural America. 

A year ago, Macfadden Publications 
brought out their first new title in several 
years. Now they have two new things at 
once. The first, already on sale outside New 
York City, is True Pictorial Stories. Harold 
Hersey is the editor. The magazine uses 
stories told in pictures and captions, based 
on the news or on life stories. But for the 
present, everything is being prepared on 
assignment and does not offer an outside 
market to free-lance writers. 

The second new title, however, should be 
a good free lance market in the first-person 
field. This is called True Love Letters. Look 
for the first issue early in January. The mag- 
azine will consist of confessional stories, true 
to life, which involve love letters in some 
way or other. The action may depend on 
a letter. Or the story may be told through 
a chain of letters. If the field seems to you 
very limited at first thought, take a look 
at the newspapers and see how many stories 


include letters—and how eagerly people read 
and discuss those letters. There’s a fascina- 
tion about these intimate glances at other 
lives which is hard to resist. Countless pub- 
lished stories have made use of letters. So 
there is obviously a wide field for ideas here. 

Stories for True Love Letters should be 
told in strongly emotional style. They can’t 
be too short. But the top length is around 
5,000 words. There is also a limited market 
for serials; these average between 20,000 
and 25,000 words. Payment is on acceptance, 
at the usual Macfadden rates of about two 
cents a word and up. Lyon Mearson is edi- 
tor of this new confession magazine. Some 
years ago he was with Macfadden’s as editor 
of .True .Romances; also edited Dell’s 
Modern Romances. The address—122 East 
42nd Street. 


GEVERAL of the pulp publishers are in- 

volved in lively expansion. For additional, 
active markets, Popular Publications has the 
most news. This company already has the 
longest chain of weekly and monthly pulp 
titles of any company, and with only one 
exception those magazines maintain a policy 
of prompt checks at a one-cent minimum 
rate of payment. (Big Book Western, as re- 
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ported previously, averages somewhat under 
a cent). 

Now Harry Steeger and Harold Gold- 
smith announce the formation of an addi- 
tional publishing organization to be known 
as Fictioneers, Inc. Under this name, they 
will publish a separate group of pulp maga- 
zines. Editorial offices will be in the same 
building with Popular Publications, at 205 
East 42nd Street. But the editorial staff of 
the new unit is to be quite separate. Four 
titles are ready for release at the time of 
writing this, and the magazine will be out 
by the time you read these notes. Only one 
of the magazines is an established one: 
Ace-High, a Western story pulp, has been 
transferred from the old Popular Publications 
banner to the new incorporation, and its rates 
etc. will be on a par with the others of the 
new group. The other three are as follows: 

Battle Birds (a title once actively used by 
Popular Publications but suspended some 
time ago) will use stories of the western 
front in the World War, in combination with 
some modern air-war material. The policy 
is much like that of Dare-Devil Aces, put 
out by Pop. Pubs. Stories fall into two length 
groups: shorts of about 5,000 words and 
novelettes of 10,000 to 20,000 words. 

Ace-High uses the same lengths in the 
Western field. The novelettes, however, may 
run somewhat longer—up to 25,000 words. 

The third title is Love Short Stories. This 
magazine will use shorts of 5,000 words and 
novelettes up to about 20,000. Stories will 
be of the “sweetheart” type—emotion and 
romance and moonlight, etc. The more sexy 
story, now required by some of the magazines 
in the pulp love field, is not wanted for this 
market. 

Fourth on the list is Sinister Stories. This 
one will use the same lengths as are wanted 
for the love and Western magazines above: 
5,000 word shorts; 10,000 to 20,000 word 
novelettes. Stories are to be of the eerie type, 
much the same as those in Dime Mystery, 
another Pop. Pubs. pulp. 

These new magazines are in the formative 
state, and open to new ideas. “Anything 
that’s interesting”! Mr. Steeger suggests. 
No serials—that’s the only tabu. Everything 
must be complete in each issue. Rates of 
payment are lower than for the other com- 


pany; a half-cent per word and up, varying 
according to the value of the material. Fic- 
tioneers, Inc. is at 205 East 42nd Street. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the new 
company, because of the separate editorial 
staffs. Further announcements as to editors 
etc. will probably be ready next month. 
Meanwhile, look for these new pulps on your 
newsstands. 


MUNSEY’S is all astir with its new ideas 

and magazines. At present, new mar- 
kets are slow in opening up there, but it 
will pay you to keep an eye on the com- 
pany. Some of these publications are buying 
material now. 

Love Novel of the Month, already on the 
newsstands, is to be a bi-monthly on regular 
schedule, selling for fifteen cents a copy. 
This features a complete book length novel 
of 40,000 to 50,000 words, with a few shorts 
and maybe one novelette—enough to fill out 
a generous amount of reading matter. All 
of these are open to the free-lance writer. 
Romance, with some “legitimate sex,”* is 
the editorial keynote. A study of the first 
issue will give you a very good idea of what 
is required. Be sure the love theme is pre- 
dominant. The adventure background is 
merely incidental. 

Incidentally, all material will be new. The 
use of a reprinted novelette in the first issue 
is due to peculiar circumstances. This was 
a story which originally appeared in All- 
Story Love a few months ago, in two parts. 
So many people wrote in for extra copies 
that the request could not be filled. So Vir- 
ginia Nielson’s “Give Me a Son” was re- 
printed in the new magazine to answer the 
special calls. 

Amita Fairgrieve is editing the new Love 
Novel of the Month. Shorts are the same 
as for All-Story Love. And rates of payment 
are the same; a cent a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance. And you'll be surer of collecting 
a check if you can make your hero the kind 
over whom thousands of romantic readers 
will feel impelled to exclaim, “Whatta man!” 

All-Story Love, though continuing as a bi- 
weekly, is very much in the market. Any 
length of story from 4,000 word shorts to 
60,000 word serials, with the exception of 


* This means that the sex angle is vital to the story and 
not a parenthetical sequence. 
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novelettes around 10,000 words. “Legitimate 
sex” is the keynote of these romances, too. 
Address both magazines at 280 Broadway. 
..Famous Fantastic Mysteries, which has 
been mentioned here in previous months, 
is now on a regular monthly schedule. Mary 
Gnaedinger is the editor. The basis of the 
editorial policy is the reprinting of some of 
those classics in this field which appeared 
years ago in Argosy, and for which there 
is a genuine demand from a large group 
of readers. The supply of good shorts for 
reprint use, however, is limited, and new 
material is wanted and is being bought right 
along in the shorter lengths: 4,000 to 9,000 
words. Payment is on acceptance, at a cent 
a word and up. New writers are wanted 
and encouraged, as their work often has a 
freshness and brightness that is important. 
Address—280 Broadway. 

Munsey’s also has several other new titles 
out on the stands which do not want any 
original material from the free-lance writer 
at present. These include True Love Affairs, 
Famous Spy Stories, and Crack-Shot Western. 
There will probably be other markets open- 
ing up here presently, however. The air 
crackles with new ideas at this long estab- 
lished reliable house. 


AWCETT Publications, 1501 Broadway, 

is bringing out three of the comic type 
magazines: Whiz Comics, Slam Bang Comics, 
and Master Comics. Like most magazines of 
the type, story sequences and cartoons are 
worked out in the office by staff members. 
The field is booming, the newsstands being 
thickly papered with this typically American 
sort of publication. 

Musical Key is a new publication of news 
in the music field, put out by the Sloane 
Publishing Company, 220 Fifth Avenue. 
Adam Frank is the editor. 

Films is a new quarterly of film opinion, 
just out. It is published by Kamin Pub- 
lishers, 15 West 56th Street. It is edited by 
a board consisting of Lincoln Kirstein, Jay 
Leyda, Mary Losey, Robert Stebbins, and 
Lee Strasberg. 

Inspiration is the title of a pocket-sized 
magazine to appear shortly. National Pub- 
lications, 1133 Broadway, is putting it out. 
A letter from the editor, H. J. Lieberman, 


in last month’s Writer's Digest explained 
the market needs for short stories and arti- 
cles up to 2500 words in length which are 
inspiring as well as entertaining. Payment 
promised at a cent a word, is on a basis 
rather unusual to the magazine field: 40 
per cent is to be sent to the author on ac- 
ceptance of his manuscript, while the remain- 
ing 60 per cent is to follow upon publication. 
This means two separate checks. Authors 
should note this carefully. 


F the confession story is your bread and 
butter, enter the big contest now being 
conducted by Modern Romances, of Dell 
Publications. There are twenty-one prizes 
totalling ten thousand dollars. First prize is 
$1,500. There are three of $1,000 each, one 
of $800, three of $500 each, six of $300 each, 
and seven of $200 each. All of them worth 
your best efforts at story telling. In the cur. 
rent issue of the magazine, you will find 
a detailed announcement of the contest, with 
many helpful suggestions. These are so clear 
that there is no need to repeat them here. 
The contest closes on March 29th, 1940. So 
there is plenty of time for you to enter your 
best manuscripts. Address them to Modern 
Romances Real Life Story Contest, 149 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City. Miss Helen J. 
Day is the editor. You might notice, also, 
that each issue of the magazine carries notices 
of letter contests and other small contests, 
with monthly prizes of a few dollars each. 
These give new writers an excellent way to 
work into the field of confession stories. 


In the non-fiction field there is much less 
opportunity for the average writer, because 
specialized knowledge is of great importance. 
For a magazine like Events which is a 
monthly review of world affairs, the princi- 
ple requirement is that every article should 
be written by an authority on the subject. 
The array of contributors reads like a list 
out of Who’s Who. And the editorial policy 
is carefully formulated by the editor, Spencer 
Brodney, to attract a most distinguished 
group of subscribers. Articles run between 
2,500 and 4,000 words in length. Payment 
is by arrangement. And almost all the con- 
tents is written by a regular staff of historians 
and economists. The ordinary journalist 
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does not turn out the type of article needed, 
and the usual sort of popular appeal is out of 
place in the pages of Events. If you qualify 
according to the editor’s standards of author- 
ity, that’s another matter. The address— 
1133 Broadway. 


Oscar Graeve, for several years fiction edi- 
tor of Liberty, died recently. Previously, he 
had been editor-in-chief of The Delineator 
until it was discontinued. 


Several magazines should be checked off 
your lists as no longer being published: 
Chuckles, announced to reappear under the 
new title Rapier, is one of them. It was 
edited at 535 Fifth Avenue, by Norman H. 
Robbins. 


Night Life, 49 West 45th Street, has ap- 
peared rather irregularly and has called it 
aday. Alfred B. Stenzel edited it. 


Vision, the projected Sunday magazine 
supplement for newspapers, has postponed 
its plans. These may be reconsidered when 
the general business situation clears up some- 
what. The magazine was allied with This 
Week, but intended for the smaller cities. 


The quarterly called Pegasus and edited 
at 67 West 44th Street, has been discontin- 
ued. 


Champion Sports has been dropped from 
the chain of pulps published by Ace Maga- 
zines, 67 West 44th Street. 


Double Detective Magazine of the Munsey 
Group is now edited by Paul Johnston, who 
succeeds Preston Grady. No special change 
in policy will be noted, however, except pos- 
sibly a leaning toward stories with a bit more 
action than in the past. Variety of story 
types will continue to be important. But 
the slam-bang sort of writing isn’t so good 
for this market. The greatest need at pres- 
ent is for fiction from 2,000 words up to 
about 10,000, with the emphasis on 5,000 
and 6,000 words. Over 10,000 words, the 
schedule is pretty well filled for a time. 
Reports are fast—two weeks at most. Pay- 
ment is the usual Munsey method; on ac- 
ceptance for all but new contributors. Rates 
are about a cent and a quarter per word, 
and up. Study the magazine; that will help 
you hit the market. Address—280 Broadway. 


ICTION House magazines, 461 Eighth 

Avenue, offer more of a market than 
for some time past. This house continues 
to pay a minimum rate of one cent per word, 
on acceptance. The sports magazines buy 
material in season. For Fight Stories, there 
are two good lengths now: 10,000 and 
15,000 words. Bull’s-Eye Sports uses lengths 
from 5,000 up to 15,000 words. Chiefly 
stories of baseball and football, with occa- 
sional ones concerning track, swimming, and 
rowing in season. 

In the detective field, Fiction House offers 
several markets. Bull’s-Eye Detective uses 
shorts of 4,000 or so, novellettes around 
10,000 words, and occasionally long novels 
of 30,000 to 40,000 words. Detective Book 
Magazine and Two Complete Detective 
Books both buy magazine rights to novels 
published in book form. Besides the complete 
novel, the former magazine also uses a few 
shorts of 3,000 to 5,000 words. Address— 
461 Eighth Avenue. Malcolm Reiss, editor. 

At present Fiction House is not putting 
out any love magazine, Love Romances hav- 
ing been discontinued. This was largely due 
to the price being kept at twenty cents, when 
everything else in the love field had been cut 
down to ten cents. 

Winford Publications (Blue Ribbon, 
Double-Action Group, etc.) are buying very 
little at present. The chief activity notice- 
able in the offices at 60 Hudson Street is the 
rush of cartooning for the group of comics 
which they are now publishing. But this is 
all done by staff workers. 


The Gernsback magazines have had some 
upheavals of titles. The Facts of Life is now 
edited under the new title: Life Guide. The 
policy remains the same—a pocket sized 
monthly, using articles of about 2,000 words 
each, and paying $15 apiece, sometime after 
publication. Address—99 Hudson Street. 


Foto-Craft has been combined with Radio 
and Television, a monthly in flat format. 
H. Winfield Secor, managing editor, is buy- 
ing a variety of material, mostly construction 
articles concerning radio or photography. 
These must be concise—1200 words is the 
top length. Photographs help very much, or 
possibly sketches, depending on the subject 
matter. The department of photographer’s 








A Free Lance Writer 


By JOHN 


when I was in New York in the fall of 
1936. I was out of work and thought 
everything had fallen apart in the world. A 
friend of mine, Frank Spivak, took me over 
to one of the meetings and we sat around in 
the room. A small greasy guy got. up and 
talked two hours about what ought to be 
done to consolidate the Communist front. 
About that time the Communists were chang- 
ing their cry in America to “Fight for Peace 
and Democracy.” I got sick of breadlines 
and looking for jobs every morning. These 
men had big ideas of doing something in 
the world. I went to two other meetings. 
They got me to read a lot of books by 
by Marx and Engels. I also read “The 
Letters of Lenin.” What I used to like 
about the meetings, I guess, was the men 
and women tried to keep all other topics 
out except how to make communism work 
in the world. The meetings always ended 
in a quarrel. Anyway they were doing some- 
thing. They were all pretty bright people. 
I couldn’t hold a candle to any of them. 
I don’t know when the Spanish war 
started. Everyone started to talk about it 
at once. First it was supposed to be a short 
war. Everybody was going to get the hell 
knocked out of them for standing up against 
democracy. What I do know—I was out of 
a job and sick of the whole rotten business. 
All of a sudden they began having pep meet- 
ings, sometimes in the parks, on Union 
Square and so forth, and throwing up 
posters and trying to pull money out of you 
to send over there. They didn’t ask for men 
at first. You had to give money and get over 
there and win the war fast. I believed my- 
self that we had to do it before they got 
over here and beat hell out of us. 


Hi I FIRST got connected with this business 
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WE left on a boat they said was going 

to Le Havre, France. We went in 
steerage. There was John Barker, a negro, 
and James Kucek who said he was a rubber 
worker from Akron. I’m not trying to say 
that any of us were worth a damn, or if it 
mattered whether we went over or stayed 
here because there was no way to get work 
over here it looked like. I’ve been a steel 
worker myself. We were going over be- 
cause the Communists told us to go over 
and they were the only people that looked 
like they were doing anything over here. 
They said that there’d be no peace or de- 
mocracy left if we didn’t hurry up. I can’t 
remember clearly what happened. I re- 
member we got out of the boat. There 
must have been about 7 or 8 fellows, maybe 
10. Finally we were talking to somebody 
who had come to meet us. I still don’t know 
his name. We rode in a streetcar and went 
up to the second flight of some stairs to a 
room. There were these posters all around, 
in Spanish, English, and French. I should 
say American I guess because I didn’t see 
any Englishmen or meet any. We sat on 
a long bench. A man came out and asked us 
for the papers they’d given us. He didn’t 
seem very much interested in looking at 
them. He told us to come back this evening. 
Some of us went down and ate something 
at a cafe. We went that evening on a train 
to Paris. We stayed there 2 days till they 
were ready for us. Most of us got drunk. 
The next day they were ready for us and 
we went to Hendaye by train and stayed 
3 days waiting for a chance to cross. 

One night we crossed in a truck. I’m not 
sure what city we were in. All I know is 
they came and looked at us and told us 
they would be ready for us in a few days. 





At the Front 


CALDWELL 


First I didn’t think they understood what 
we came for. From the beginning they 
treated you like a bunch of spies. From the 
boat till we crossed the border everybody 
was suspicious. 

You can’t blame them for being suspicious. 
Spies and traitors were as common as money 
to buy them. The Fascists helped the Loyal- 
ists and the Loyalists helped the Fascists 
and the dumb little Americans helped 
everybody. There were now 24 of us. We 
stayed that night till about dawn in a little 
church in some Spanish town near the bor- 
der. 

Then they came and got us and put us 
in trucks and took us down the highway to 
Madrid. We got into Madrid late. When 
I think of all the rain and mud and suspi- 
cion and all the whole foolishness of going 
there in the first place I want to do some- 
thing desperate. 


HEY were using some kind of big public 

hall as a garrison in Madrid. Most of 
us were quiet, but enthused about every- 
thing. I hadn’t had much of a chance to 
fire a rifle before. I used to shoot at Coney 
Island and hunted rabbits when I was a 
boy. But I didn’t know how to shoot. The 
rifle they gave me was an automatic rifle 
and I didn’t know how to operate it. Some- 
body showed me how to operate it. 

In the morning they had drill for us on a 
deserted public square—on the outskirts of 
Madrid. They told us how to shoot a rifle. 
They told us how a command would be 
given. They told us whom to obey and they 
told us the only thing to do when attacking 
was to attack. There were several men who 
told us. They were all dressed up in uni- 
form. They gave us caps and big regulation 


coats. 

We slept on damp rags like dogs. There 
were no dry rags. We slept all together in 
one room. There were a few beds and too 
many men. We either sat or laid on the 
floor. There was only one place where you 
could get water in the place and someone 
was always using it. I laid on the floor. We 
were dressed because they told us to keep our 
clothes on. I could hear the rain outside. 

It was raining pretty bad. I didn’t notice 
any shells at all. I was surprised that this 
was the way war was. I expected lots of 
shells and fighting. I told Jiggs maybe there 
wasn’t going to be any fighting. It was a 
great joke. 

Early in the morning before dawn some- 
one came in and said the trucks were ready. 

We finally got everybody up and ran out 
and got into the trucks. The rain had not 
stopped. I didn’t hear any shooting. I re- 
member I thought for a moment that they 
were going to take us back to Hendaye. I 
remember I was disappointed. After the 
trucks had started I began to talk to a small 
man who spoke broken English beside me. 
He smelled bad and kept scratching. Every- 
body was scratching. I began to scratch too. 

It all seems so simple when I write it. 
There must have been a lot more happen- 
ing. But what I tell you is all I know. There 
must have been lots of women and children 
being murdered in Spain. But I did not see 
any. There must have been lots of generals 
doing heroic things but all I know is that we 
got in the trucks. 

We drove for hours. Once I stuck my 
head out. The rain was stopping. Someone 
said it was a good thing or we would have 
to lay over a couple of days. I did not 
understand much. In our truck there were 
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some Spaniards and some French. I do not 
remember any English. The first shot I 
heard fired was from the truck. The others 
also heard it because they became excited 
and started talking in all languages. Jiggs 
didn’t say anything. He sat and looked 
homesick. I felt sorry for him but I thought 
that there was nothing home for him. So 
why shouldn’t he be here? Because it was a 
good cause, and for men who are no good 
in their own country, why shouldn’t they 
fight if it’s for some useful cause? The truck 
stopped. We got out. I didn’t know there 
were so many of them till I got out. There 
must have been 50 of them. They stretched 
far up the road into the darkness. “Don’t 
light any light,” a man said to us. He was 
a young American. He was very tough and 
bright in his new uniform. He came around 
and told each of us we were to be with him 
and do what he said. We did not question. 


It was good to have someone to tell us 
what to do. No one seemed to know what 
they were doing. I wondered who had 
picked the spot to stop the trucks. There 
were no tanks. The rain had stopped com- 
pletely. They gave us moldy bread and a 


kind of pressed sweet stuff. I don’t know 
what it was. 

We sat down, waiting to hear what to do. 
All at once the young American said we were 
to do what he said. 


He did not tell us to do anything. We 
sat there about ten minutes and suddenly 
heard trucks coming up the road. A string 
of trucks passed us. Men were looking out. 
Nobody said anything. We waited some 
more. After fifteen minutes ten more trucks 
came up the road and passed us. Men looked 
out of them. Nobody said anything. People 
were whispering around. The American 
went away and whispered to some other 
men. I got up and walked around to see 
what was happening. Someone came up to 
me and told me to sit down. 


You know, sometimes I wonder where we 
were. Whether we were in Madrid. Some- 
body told me we were in Madrid. For all I 
know, though, we were over in China fight- 
ing the Japs. One or two men were speak- 
ing Spanish but most of them were speaking 


French or English—or maybe I should say 
American. You could feel it was going to 
be dawn soon. 


Everybody seemed to be more excited, 
But whenever anybody got up, somebody 
came and told them to sit down. All of the 
guns were stacked in a big pile. They had 
been taken from the trucks. There was some 
excitement to my left over a new machine 
gun. Some men were looking at it. There 
were not many machine guns. Pretty soon 
some men came and took it away. It was 
still dark but you knew it would be dawn 
soon. 


Everybody knew there was going to be a 
battle. You couldn’t hear any more firing 
any place. . 


Jiggs was sitting against the wheel of a 
truck. He wasn’t doing anything. I thought 
at first he was asleep. But I knew he wasn’t 
asleep and I wished the hell he would 
cheer up. 


I got so I was afraid to say anything for 
fear somebody would come and tell me to 
shut up. You get a funny kind of feeling 
when you don’t know where you are or what 
you're doing. I had heard that Spanish 
burros were being used in the war. But I 
didn’t see any Spanish burros. All there was 
was trucks. 


The American came back and told us to 
get up and line up. He gave cartridges to 
everybody who didn’t have any. He had two 
men distribute the guns. He broke the news 
to-us that there was going to be a battle. 


He said that when you started going you 
couldn’t stop because when you stopped you 
were as good as dead. He said the only way 
to win a war was to start and keep going. 

I don’t know whether we were a separate 
unit or a part of something else. I don't 
know where he got his instruction or if he 
ever had any. 


We all crossed the road and went down 
into a little gully. We all waited there. I 
don’t know how many there were. There 
may have been 10,000 men. I don’t know 
how many there were, but lots of trucks 
came, and I could feel there were lots of men 
up the road and down the road, There was 
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a small rise in the road. We walked on. 
We didn’t march or anything else. We 
walked on. We must have walked about one- 
half of a mile. The first cannon shots fright- 
ened everybody. We came to where some 
more holes were dug. You could hear men 
giving orders everywhere. There was lots of 
noise everywhere. There was a regular deep 
boom in the distance. It must have been the 
artillery. Now there was lots of noise and 
a clinking and clanking. I didn’t know what 
was being done. 

The ground was plenty muddy and our 
feet were like clods. The American boy said 
not to retreat until they told us to. 


I didn’t know I was so scared till my 
whole face and body was broken out in a 
sweat and my hands holding my gun were 
trembling like a leaf. Nobody seemed to 
want to talk. I didn’t talk. I was too scared. 
I began to wonder what we were doing. 
Because I wasn’t doing anything and I 
couldn’t see anybody else doing anything. 

Our company was right behind a pile of 
dirt. I began to wish it would rain again. 

There was beginning to be a lot of little 
pops and booms in the distance. There was 
no echo because there was no hills. 

I didn’t notice that the earth trembled or 
anything like that. Suddenly everybody was 
running around again. Pretty soon the Amer- 
ican came back and told us to get up. He 
blew a little whistle and somebody said, 
“Everybody stand up.” We all stood up. 
“We're going in a minute.” He said all we 
had to do was keep going forward. He 
seemed very excited. He said, “You know 
what happens if you don’t.” 

I didn’t even stop to see. 

Some of the men shouted like mad. Some 
shouted, “Come on, boys.” Some of them 
shouted, “Let’s give these the works.” 
Some men were shouting in Spanish. didn’t 
know there were so many Spaniards. I don’t 
know any Spanish. I kept running at a dog- 
trot with my rifle cross my thighs in front of 
me like this. I didn’t even feel like shooting 
it. Besides, I couldn’t see anything to shoot 
at. Suddenly I saw a funny grey car run- 
ning along towards us. Some men ran up 
and were shot and run over. They came fast 
and one got stopped and some men pried 


open the hatch and shot inside. Many tanks 
came. By now it was dawn. 

You could see many people far apart run- 
ning. More tanks were coming fast. Lots of 
men got shot and the tanks kept going and 
I was running and I didn’t stop to help the 
men who were shot or to pick them up. 


Suddenly everybody was running the other 
way. I didn’t want to get left. I ran back 
too. Lots of men running. Nobody shot 
anybody. I don’t know much what hap- 
pened. All I know I was running the other 
way. I thought I would reach the road but 
it was nowhere in sight. It was daylight. 


I saw a clump of trees and I ran into 
them. Nobody else was around. Suddenly I 
saw other men. I laid low. I was afraid. I 
did not have my rifle anymore. After an 
hour of lying cramped I looked up. The two 
men were gone. I crawled up on my belly 
and looked. I couldn’t see anybody. That’s 
all there was. Pretty soon I saw some other 
men coming along. They were walking, not 
running. I didn’t know them but I got up 
and walked with them too. We walked till 
we got back to the road. 


Some of the trucks had gone. Some were 
pulling out. I got into a truck with some 
other men. After about 15 minutes it started. 
Nobody said anything. This is what hap- 
pened to me and that’s all that I know. It 
must have been 2 or 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon. I don’t know how late it was. The 
truck drove us back to the garrison. We all 
got out and went in. 

Someone had made soup in a big black 
kettle in the corner. No one was around 
watching it. The men just went over and 
dipped whatever they had in the soup. Some 
had canteens, some had hats. Some had 
their hands. Whatever you had was all 
right. I got some soup in a paper cup a 
man gave me. After I ate the soup I went 
over to a bench in the corner and went to 
sleep. 

When I woke up there were some dim 
lights in the room. The whole room was 
crowded with men, who were talking. One 
man was standing up. Many othere were 
sitting down around him. On a chair a very 
large pleasant-looking man with a general’s 
uniform was sitting. Many other men stood 
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against the walls. I was half sitting up and 
somebody was sitting beside me. I was 
ashamed I’d been asleep. 


The man who was talking was a young 
American. He was not the young American 
who had been in charge of our brigade. He 
said that today was nothing. He said that 
this morning didn’t mean a thing. 
He said that all that meant anything was 
the spirit of the people against this inhuman 
monster. He said that the spirit of the peo- 
ple couldn’t lose. The men cheered. I didn’t 
know what they were cheering for. The 
American said the reason they had lost was 
because they did not have any tanks. He 
said he had just been speaking to General 
Kleber. Whenever General Kleber’s name 
was mentioned everybody shouted. He said 
that tanks were being brought up to the Uni- 
versity City front. He said we had more 


will, more courage, and more unity than all 
of Franco’s men, and all we needed was the 
tanks. He said now we had the tanks. Every- 
body cheered. Someone said let’s have a 
song. They began to sing a song about hold- 
ing the line to the tune of “Hold That 
Tiger.” Everybody got gay. At one point of 


the song everybody put up his fist. It was 
the same way they did back home at the 
meetings in New York. It made me feel 
good. It’s little things like this that make a 
man feel good when he is far away from 
everything. Everybody was shouting for 
Gen. Kleber to say something. 


Gen. Kleber did not get up when he spoke. 
He spoke from his chair. He said in a large, 
good-natured voice, “Boys. we’re going to 
give ’em hell tomorrow.” Everybody felt 
good. We tried to give three cheers for Gen. 
Kleber but it all ended up in a lot of shout- 
ing and laughter. Then they sang “No 
Paseran.” That-evening was the best time of 
the war for me. That evening we were all 
together, going to do something because now 
we had the tanks. 


I wondered when they talked about Uni- 
versity City how far it would be. We sang 
another song. A man began giving a speech 
in French. No one paid any attention any 
more to him. Afterwards the meeting broke 
up. There didn’t seem to be any regulations 
at all. Some of the men sat around and 


talked. Some of the men went out. I sat and 
talked to Jiggs. My friend Kucek had found 
new friends and didn’t pay any more atten- 
tion to me, which was o. k. with me. 

When we went outside we immediately 
put up our collars. Jiggs and I and two other 
men walked out in the street. One of the 
other men said, “Now that we have tanks 
it is going to be good.” He said that the war 
shouldn’t last more than a couple of months 
because he said Franco was wearing himself 
out, while, he said, we were standing still 
not wasting all our strength like Franco, 
The fat man laughed at this and said if 
another man comes to blow up your house 
are you supposed to sit in it and not waste 
your energies? He said tanks made no differ. 
ence in University City because he had been 
there. 

We found some other men and went toa 
café. Soon I got drunk. Somehow or other 
I got to a big railroad station with the rest of 
them. 

We got on a train. We got off the train 
after a short ride. Our enthusiasm was not 
as high as last night. This must have been 
about November the 10th, 1936. There was 
lots of firing going on already in University 
City. We went into a building—about ten 
of us. Someone told us to take a room in the 
round part of one of the buildings. We went 
up to the room and it was a classroom. Most 
of us had a pack, a waterbottle, cartridges, 
a bayonet, and some of us had heavy boots. 
It was very cold in that classroom. We 
walked up and down. Out in the distance 
we knew there was a battle going on because 
of the rifle and artillery fire. We wondered 
why they put us in this room away from the 
battle. 

We heard someone come upstairs. He 
came into our room. He said that we were 
to get ready to move at once. We told him 
we were ready. Then two other men came 
up. We went with them down the stairs. 
Trucks were ready for us. More men came 
from other rooms. I don’t know why they 
put us in the rooms in the first place. I 
don’t believe they knew what they were do- 
ing sometimes. There must have been two 
hundred standing by the trucks. Then some- 
body began to speak. 

He said that they were going to start an 
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offensive at Pozuelo. He told us that it was 
the first small offensive and we had the 
honor to begin it. It was the offensive which 
was going to life the whole strain off Franco’s 
attack. Then another man interrupted him 
and began to talk about tanks. He said tanks 
had come. 

Afterwards I found out he was lying. 

When we got to Pozuelo we got out of the 
trucks. They unloaded the rifles and gave 
them to us. The battle had already begun. 
They told us to get ready. I do not think it 
was an offensive. 

There were some tanks on our side. Some 
of the tanks were standing still. I don’t think 
they had any gas in any of them. Several 
men came running up. They all shouted, 
“Where have you been? We been waiting 
a half hour for you.” Another man shouted 
in Spanish. About a block away a lot of men 
were sitting and lying in a wheat field. There 
were a bunch of them. 

They told us that the offensive was to 
begin in about three minutes. The American 
boy was not there now. I don’t know what 
happened to him. It was very cold and you 
could only keep one hand in your pocket. 
My feet were cold. I had never been so 
cold in my life. 

We walked up, we didn’t march. They 
told us to sit down but it was so cold we 
didn’t feel like sitting. There was a lot of 
shouting. One of the officers, an American 
with an accent, was doing more shouting 
than anybody else. He told somebody to 
move the artillery up. They ‘said there was 
no artillery. He said the offensive was go- 
ing to begin in three or four minutes. I was 
sitting close by. It was so cold I did not 
want to sit. They said there was no artillery. 

He got very excited. He said where were 
those tanks? He said what in the hell kind 
of an attack is this going to be without 
artillery? He said, “There is no cover. What 
kind of an attack is this going to be?” He 
said, “I’]] throw ’em in.” He said if the 
bright boys in the rear want to throw ’em 
in, by God he’d throw ’em in. He was 
waving his arm. 

He said he’d throw the whole mess of us 
in if that’s the way they wanted it. He 
waved his arms and said, “Look at those sick 
tanks.” 


Then he smiled and shook his head and 
was silent. I liked him. 

Nobody was standing up now. The men 
were now talking about artillery for some 
reason. Everybody was afraid, I think. He 
told them to get the tanks going. One of 
them wouldn’t start. There weren’t any 
more than eight or nine tanks. Those were 
the tanks they were going to win the war 
with. 

I wasn’t conscious of when the battle 
started but there was rifle fire and everybody 
got up and started to run. I didn’t hear any 
command but everybody was running. The 
tanks were heading down a little gully and 
up the other side. One of the tanks got 
stopped and the man inside jumped out 
and came running back. Someone shot him 
down. 

We went at a little dogtrot down to the 
gully. I saw few men coming towards us at 
about 500 yards away down from the other 
hill. 

This was what they called an “offensive.” 

They started up five tanks and the other 
side comes running down the other hill and 
shoots. 


And this is what is known as an “offen- 
sive” in the Spanish war. 

This is what is known as lifting General 
Franco’s Madrid attack. 


They run five tanks down. Our men run 
out and their men run out. On top of their - 
hill is their artillery. Their cannons made 
our men run like mice. This is an offensive. 
We run down through a wheat field all 
broken up by their cannon shot. Down into 
the valley, their bullets and artillery tearing 
hell out of us. We do not have anything 
behind us, and a lot of potty tanks ahead of 
us. I’ll never forget the tank that got stopped 
and the little guy that got out and started 
running the other way. 

Sometimes when I think of it I want to 
puke. 

You asked me whether I got excited when 
I shot the first guy. The first guy I shot and 
knew I shot him was when we were running 
down that hill. Some of them had broken 
through and were running through us. I shot 
him holding the gun down like this, in the 
chest, and that’s all there was to it. There’s 
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nothing to it. Some of us crossed the valley, 
I don’t know who of us, and ran up the 
other side. I don’t know what had happened 
to the tanks except I remember some of them 
were stopped on the hillside. When I think 
of it it’s like a stupid dream because all of 
a sudden all of their men had disappeared 
and there was nothing but a whining chat- 
ter in the air out of nowhere. That was the 
first time we were thrown against machine 
guns, 

The machine guns were what turned us 
around. That is what is known as the 
“offensive.” A lot of silly men start out and 
they turn machine guns on them. That is 
what is known as an offensive where I come 
from. 

They had rushed more troops up behind 
us, I guess, because they kept coming. They 
kept getting to the top and shot down. Jesus 
Christ, I’d never seen anything like it before. 
Just a mess of them kept coming. They kept 
chopping us down with their machine guns. 
It was such a rotten mess I can’t describe it. 
When you get to running in a battle you 
forget about yourself and you’re just part of 
everything running around you, and if you 
get hit it’s like anybody else around you get- 
ting hit. It’s not yourself. It isn’t true that 
you are alone when you are in a battle. It’s 
like being part of some big animal that gets 
up and ruins an arm or a leg. 

All of a sudden for some reason we all 
flopped down on the ground. There were 
more men coming from behind. They were 
throwing grenades. More men kept coming. 
They were throwing grenades. The generals 
behind must have told them to. We got up 
and ran up the hill again. They kept coming 
up from behind. 

You read in books how it’s just like wave 
after wave of people coming up, and that’s 
just how it is. Some of the waves come up 
and pass you and you are riding some of the 
waves. There were hand-to-hand battles. 
Men were stuck through. In a battle there 
are no “horrors.” You are just men running, 
and if you get stuck through you get stuck 
through. A whole mess of us got up on top 
of a hill. 

At the top they had some stuff for us. At 
the top of the hill there was the whole Italian 
army. Sitting back was the artillery. There 


were machine guns. They turned the whole 
works on us. 

I could see them fall in front and behind 
me. I don’t know why I didn’t fall. They 
were running and falling all around me and 
I don’t know why I didn’t fall. Then they 
were all running down the hill, all scattered, 

They told them to go up to the top of the 
hill and when they got there they turned the 
guns on them and that was offensive. I’ve 
seen some slaughter but I’ve never seen such 
a rotten slaughter as on that day. 

I still hear ’em puffin and blowing about 
the Italians at Guadalajara. But boy when 
the People’s Front came tearing down that 
hill it was the rottenest, meanest, lousiest de- 
feat I’ve ever seen and I can’t think of any 
excuses for it. They told us they had tanks. 
They told us that this was the way they were 
going to do it. And when we got there they 
ran us up that hill and shot us down with a 
lot of machine guns. They must have kept 
running reenforcements up from the rear. 
That was the Great Offsensive of the People’s 
Front at Pozuela. That was what they did 
for your fat little American boys at Pozuela. 

The Italians did not counter attack. 

They told us to get into the trucks. We 
got into the trucks and rode away. There 
may have been 10,000 wounded for all I 
know. After your first battle you don’t care 
about that anymore. I would like to get a 
chance to tell those little crawling in 
the U. S. who seem to think that hot air is 
the main constitutent of war against fascism. 
I would like to tell them what happened to 
their boys at Pozuela. You don’t fight a 
war with 100,000,000 lungs full of good old 
hot American air. You fight a war with 
good generals and with good artillery behind 
to break ’em up in front and with good tanks 
to swing ’°em around. The spirit and all the 
rest of it is all very fine. But a machine 
gun is a machine gun. And if you don't 
have artillery to break ’em up, they’re going 
to shoot your little U. S. boys all to hell. 

Nobody said anything in the truck. The 
man next to me was wounded in the arm. 
He was crying. He was sitting all bent over, 
crying like some small child. There was 
nothing you could say to a man like that 
That’s what happens when there’s no artil- 
lery to break ’em up in front. 
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Some men in the truck were wounded 
slightly. I wasn’t interested in them. After 
you’ve seen it once you’re not interested any- 
more. I guess that the awful thing about it 
was that all of the men knew they had been 
lied to. They had found out little lies be- 
fore, I suppose, but this was a big lie which 
they couldn’t forgive. No one who hasn’t 
seen it can know what it is to get sent out 
down one hill and up another if they haven’t 
got any artillery behind to break ’em up in 
front. 


FOR the next four days there wasn’t any 

time when there was any silence in the 
air. Because as soon as we got away from 
the machine guns in the wheat fields at 
Pozuela, we were back into attack at Uni- 
versity City. For some reason or other they 
stopped the truck. We were already among 
the small buildings near University City. 
They told us we had to sneak up the back 
way. They wouldn’t take the trucks in. 
We all got out. 


We went through some buildings. There 
were a bunch of us walking. We knew 
there was a big battle. 


We knew there was going to be trouble 
soon, Some of us got separated. There 
were about ten of us together, We went 
through a door. When we went out a door 
a machine gun was turned on us. We got 
back in a hurry. We went upstairs. We 
went into a room. It was a class room. We 
looked out of a window and down in the 
street on a little square there was a war going 
on. I had never seen war like that before 
because when you’re fighting in a city there 
is no front and you shoot from windows at 
each other until you get tired or killed. 


At first we all shot from our windows 
across the square at the other windows. 
Down at my right I watched some of our 
men trying to pull a cannon up into posi- 
tion to shell a building across the street. I 
saw one of them fall down dead. The others 
were pulling on the cannon. At first I 
couldn’t see what the trouble was. Then I 
saw that the wheel was off. They had it 
propped on a wood horse. They stayed with 
it through all that shell fire for five minutes. 
At first there were six, but when they ran 


back to the building there were only four 
of them. 

It was still cold, I remember that what 
I wanted most on earth then was tobacco. 
There was no tobacco. You don’t want 
food when you're fighting. You live on al- 
most no food at all. For some reason all 
you want is tobacco. 


At first we all shot out our windows at 
windows in buildings across the square. But 
often either none of us would shoot or one 
or two of us would shoot. 


It’s a funny thing to be fighting in a city 
because you don’t know what you are fight- 
ing or whom. We are shooting at the build- 
ing across the street because they were shoot- 
ing at us. Sometimes I wonder how many 
Loyalists killed other Loyalists. Some of the 
men went to another room. Some went 
down and got more ammunition. We kept 
shooting because we had plenty of ammuni- 
tion. Even after it was dark we kept shoot- 
ing. A shell made a direct hit on a building 
on our right across the square. The barrage 
came from the outskirts somewhere and I 
wondered whether Franco was shelling his 
own men or whether we were shooting ours. 
One time when the men went down they 
came right back up. They said they couldn’t 
get out. They said they guessed we were 
surrounded. I said maybe there were other 
doors. They said we were enfiladed on all 
sides. I had been there a whole day. 


It was one of the big buildings and there 


were a lot of men in it. We went on shoot- 
ing out our windows. You couldn’t see that 
much was taking place except that we were 
exchanging rifle fire with the building across 
the way. Except every once in a while the 
artillery would wake up several blocks away 
and they would fire in. They were not very 
accurate. There was not much to eat. Every- 
body wanted tobacco. One time a bunch of 
us talked it over and almost decided to make 
a break for it. Someone even tried to get 
outside. He was shot through the arm. We 
all went back upstairs and began to shoot 
through the windows again. 

I went to sleep about 11 at night. At 
12:30 I woke up because the light artillery 
was firing nearby. There was a lot of run- 
ning around in the building. I looked out 
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the window and there was lots of action in 
the square. I couldn’t see anything because 
everybody kept everything dark. I thought 
they had finally moved the artillery up. It 
was very cold. We slept in our big coats. 

There was only one thing in the world I 
wanted and that was a cigarette, You'll find 
that is what suffering means in a war. To- 
wards the beginning of a war you want a 
cigarette. You keep on wanting that cigar- 
tte until the war is over or you are killed. If 
anybody wants to do anything for soldiers 
they don’t have to send bandages. They do 
not have to send them anything but cigar- 
ettes. 

One of the men in our room was dead 
when I woke up. He had been killed after I 
had gone to sleep. I had never spoken to 
him and didn’t feel sorry that he was dead. 
It was very cold with a cold that I have 
found nowhere else. Everything was cov- 
ered with a kind of cold slime. The metal 
especially. If you slept you awoke and 


found your face and hands were covered 
with a kind of cold slime too. 

I wondered whether our forces were in 
complete control of all the sides of our 


building except from across the street. For 
some reason it was that night while I was 
looking down on the square at the men run- 
ning about and watching for hits which our 
guns were making on the building across the 
street that I thought of Jiggs and wondered 
whether he had been killed. There was no 
time for comradeship in the war that I 
was in. 

There were two live men in the room and 
one dead man. The two live men were sit- 
ting in a corner out of danger. They were 
both sleepy and talking. I went in the corner 
and sat down with them. We must have sat 
there for a long time. The light artillery 
in the street was firing regularly. There was 
some rifle fire. After a while a new kind of 
gun must have been brought up. In the 
morning I found out it was a trench mortar. 
All of a sudden there was a lot of shouting 
in the halls of the university building that 
we were in and you could hear them run- 
ning. About 5 men looked into the room 
where we were but didn’t see us and went 
on running. The artillery had not stopped. 
I got up and looked out the window. I 


could not see anything to get excited about. 

There must have been more men in the 
street now. You could hear several men 
shouting above the rest. One man shouting 
in American asked if everybody still had 
plenty of ammunition. I got up and went 
down into the street without saying anything 
to the other two men in the corner. 

They were getting ready to go into the 
building across the square. They said they 
thought the building had been flushed by 
the barrage except for a few snipers. It was 
getting dawn. We were facing the side of 
the building across the street. The front of 
the building was to the left. 


Suddenly men ran out of the front of the 
building. Somebody said “Let’s get the —— 
and we began running. There was no or- 
ganization at all. We began running across 
the square. We passed a dead negro. I 
wondered if it could have been Jiggs, but I 
didn’t stop to see. I don’t know, because 
I never saw him again. ; 

Do you notice the way I walk across the 
floor? That is because when I was running 
across the square something hit me and I fell 
down. I was hit in the belly as you can see 
from the way I walk. 

I lay there in the square for a long 
time. I began to bleed a lot but after 
while I was not conscious. When I woke 
up I was in another classroom. It was get- 
ting towards evening. 3 men were kneeling 
by the window shooting out. I remember 
that one of the men kneeled in a corner. 

I remember that I didn’t feel much pain. 
I felt only numb. I remember that I was 
cold, and that I would rather die than go 
on another night. 

One of the men saw that I was awake. 
He came over and gave me a drink of 
water out of a canteen. I didn’t want any 
water but I drank it because he was kind 
enough to give it to me. I tried to ask him 
if they had taken that building. But'I found 
I could only talk in a whisper because I had 
caught cold. So I had to give it up. He 
said that they had tried to get out and find 
a surgeon and they had tried to get me out, 
but it was no use. Because the fighting was 
going on in every doorway and it was suicide 
for anybody to try to get me out. 
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I tried to tell him it was all right. I 
could only shake my head. 

When the other men got tired firing they 
looked at me but didn’t come over. I don’t 
think they liked to look at me. I was 
wounded in a bad place and I wasn’t a pleas- 
ant thing to see or think about. 

There seemed to be more noise outside. 
There was almost nothing to eat—only hard 
Spanish bread. There was no cigarettes. 
They had built a fire in a can but they only 
had wood to bufrn and the fire did no good. 
There was times when I wasn’t conscious 
and sometimes I think I was in that building 
for weeks. I don’t know how long I was in 
that building. I kept getting colder. 

I don’t know why I stayed alive. None 
of the men seemed to care if I lived. I 
didn’t care. So I don’t know why I stayed 
alive. 

I stayed alive I guess because it’s very hard 
for a man to die. Even in wartime. Even 
when he has had his tail shot off and has 
nothing more to live for. One night a young 
man came up to look at me. I had been 
unconscious most of the day. But that 


night I regained consciousness again. He was 


looking at me. I think he was a French- 
man. He was talking to the man who had 
paid attention to me. Then he would look at 
me. My whole body was inflamed. I think 
it was inflamed so much that it didn’t hurt 
anymore. 

The next thing I remember is I was in 
a truck and there were other men lying be- 
side me. And there was a man standing on 
the back of the truck so none of us would 
fall out. 

The next thing I remember was after they 
had operated on me in a little garrison hos- 
pital. They had removed the part of my 
belly that you get to care the most about. 
Then they let me lay there not paying much 
attention to me. It was very dirty. 

I think they only used a local anaesthetic. 

They were not very interested in me when 
I was there to fight. They were not at all 
interested in me when I could not fight. 

Death is the only thing that war can give 
a man. 

The rest of the days back to America are 
all nightmares to me. One night in a hos- 
pital in Madrid the planes flew over and 


bombed nearby. When they bomb nearby it 
seems very funny and you feel very safe. 
Then they hit the hospital and ruined one 
corner of it and gave death to some of us. 
We still stayed in the hospital. 

I do not know how they treated the 
wounded in Madrid—the other woqunded in 
Madrid. I only know what I saw. I can 
forgive them for paying no attention to the 
wounded. When you fight a war you fight 
a war. I don’t forgive them for anything 
else. They were fighting a war but nobody 
really came up who was big enough to tell 
the people from the beginning how the war 
must be fought. 

You do not fight war with a bunch of 
little nuts howling their silly brains out back 
in America. 

You do not fight a war by raising your fist 
in a cellar in Brooklyn. 

You do not fight a war by applauding 
“The Spanish Earth” in Cincinnati. 

You do not fight a war by calling for two 
hours from some platform for ten dollar 
bills. 

You do not fight a war by printing pam- 
phlets. 

A war is won with good generals. 

A war is won with clever maneuvers. 

You have got to learn that it does not 
matter who is right. Because in a war there 
is no right. There is no use in people getting 
shot in a war for something that is right. Be- 
cause in a war nothing is right. 

If an Italian has a good position and 
plenty of machine gun bullets to shoot at 
you. And if they tell you that they are very 
sorry but they have no tanks today. They 
are full of tears, but the artillery did not ar- 
rive. They are broken down with weeping, 
but they do not have a steel hat to give you. 
But would you please, for the glory of the 
People’s Front and for the glory of the hal- 
lowed name of Lenin, and for the greatness 
of Liberty and Justice, and for all the other 
claptrap that there is around on earth—will 
you please, sir, come from New York and 
run up that hill for us? 

You asked me to tell you what happened 
to me in Spain. And now you know as much 
as I know about what happened to me in 
Spain. 
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[VE sot one more thing to tell you. I want 
to tell you about a very wonderful thing 
that happened to me. I want to tell you 
how my heart was touched. 
I was in bed in America for four weeks. 
I want to tell you how pleased I was for the 
great honor of being in bed for four weeks 
in the charity ward in New York City for 
the glory of the Italian machinegunners. 


While I was in bed my friend Spivak 
came to see me. He was very enthused and 
pleased. He ran saliva all over me because 
I had been in Spain for the glory of the 
Italian machinegunners. He wanted to know 
about the war. I told him a little bit. He 
said that the people would fight on forever 
because they were united and free. He said 
that Franco would not march into Madrid 
until the last man was dead. I told him 
more about the war. He said they were 
holding a pep-meeting tonight and were 
sending more money over. He said the 
People of the world were aroused. He said 
never in his lifetime had he been so stirred. 


That was fine. 


I met him on the street one day. I was 
not working but a friend of mine was letting 
me stay in his room while I looked for work. 
I don’t suppose anybody will want me now 
because I walk so funny. I would like to 
tell everybody I am very sorry I walk so 
funny. I am not mad at anybody because 
I have been very honored for my wounds. 


I met Spivak on the street. He was still 
enthused. It was the 20th anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution and he was very happy 
about everything. 


He said that the Communist Party was 
having a big rally in Madison Square Gar- 
den the next week. He said they wanted me 
especially to come. They came and got me 
in a car. There were many people there. 
They were helping to fight the war in Spain. 
They were grinding Franco’s machinegun- 
ners into the dust. They were giving those 
fascists hell. They were giving those rotten 
baby-breeders hell. 

There were many of the dark thin girls 
you always see. There were many of the 
fat greasy men in glasses you always see. 


Mr. Earl Browder sat in the first row and 
gave those Italian machinegunners hell. I’ve 
never in all my life heard so much crap, 
They had three or four speakers. We sat in 
a special little section reserved especially for 
us. We were the boys who had run up and 
down hills without any iron hats. 


Some of us didn’t have any arms. This 
was because Hitler was a rat. 


Some of us did not have any legs. This 
was because Franco was a reactionary. 


Some of us were blind. This was because 
the People’s Front was marching on in 
Spain. 

We were the big shots that night. We 
were the boys that had run up and down 
the hills without a thing behind to break ’em 
up. We did it because the Rome-Berlin axis 
was too well oiled for Mr. Stalin’s comfort, 


A VERY great thing happened to me that 

night. We were introduced to New 
York society. They told us to get up. We 
got up. Everybody got up except the leg- 
less man. He did not get up. He kept sitting 
because Mussolini was a hog. 

They cheered us for a long time. They 
cheered us because we had stuck a dagger 
into Mr. Hitler’s little heart. They cheered 
us because Russian babies could eat their 
bread in peace. They cheered us because 
they had nothing else to do. 

They cheered us because they don’t know 
what war is. They cheered us because they 


don’t want to know. They cheered us be .- 


cause the war they were fighting was not 
the war in Spain. 

The war in Spain was fought with guns. 

The war in Spain was won with guns. 

You probably know what’s the matter 
with me. 

I’m the fair-haired boy who did it. 

When you read about Guadelajara—thank 
me. I’m the boy who did it. When you read 
about the Alcazar—kiss me. I gave it to 
you for the glory of the Communist hand- 
book . . . my present to the people of 
America. Let them hang the rest of me on 
the Statute of Liberty. 

(Reprinted from “The Little Man.”) 
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Live Outdoors and Write It 


By Epirn THomMpson 


HERE’S no place like home—for any- 
T=: who doesn’t like the outdoors 
I married a sportsman. Like all 
other sportsmen he shoots a lot of words. 
His outdoor colleagues gather at our house 
and the air becomes thick. 

At first I wondered about these misty eyed 
sports friends who babbled about “the big 
one that got away,” “shot him at 400 yards,” 
“too dark to see my sights”... . 

“What,” I asked myself, is all this fuss 
about the outdoors?” There was only one 
way to find out. Forsaking luxurious haunts 
for the forest primeval—and a lumpy bed 
of pine boughs, I learned all about nature 
from the dame herself. 

I returned—scarred by weather, poison ivy, 
and an urge to write! To everyone’s amuse- 
ment, I wrote my first story “The Trout of 
Powder River.” To my own amazement, the 
story was accepted by Outdoors the first time 
out! Fan letters came from eastern sports- 
men who longed to fish the famous Powder 
River. I went around in a daze for days, 
and my friends said in hushed awe, “She 
Writes, You Know!” 

I wrote a short informative article on trout. 
It appeared under my initials implying a 
man wrote it. I queried the ed. about humor. 
» Why didn’t they use more funny stuff? “Be- 
cause,” said he, “few people can write real 
humor. This quality is often confused with 
naked sarcasm and irony.” 

I tried a little humorous sketch with the 
woman’s page of the Denver Post and it was 
reprinted in a sportsman’s magazine with 
this caption: “Fishermen: Show this to your 
wives !” 

From a tip in Writer’s Digest, I sent a 
humorous article to Hunting and Fishing and 
they accepted by airmail. Since then, they’ve 
taken two others. 

Outdoor Life, tops in the outdoor field, 
pays immediately on acceptance. This is 
one of the hardest magazines to make, paying 
from 1 to 10 cents a word! They paid me 3. 


The requirements are strict. Photographs 
must be of professional quality; glossy 5x? 
enlargements are best. (In this I am for- 
tunate for my husband shoots with his cam- 
era too!) And, the stories must not be con- 
ventional. Figure this out for yourself. 

Several weeks ago, in the big city, I boldly 
approached an editorial office and asked to 
see the outdoors editor*. My poise was 
faked, my knees were wobbly, but in my 
brief case were a fishing story and excellent 
glossy enlargements. 

The ed. who had taken a hunting story 
before, found time to talk. I listened while 
he took my latest brain child apart, piece- 
meal. He smiled, scowled, paused—‘‘Why,” 
he asked, “did you write ‘the savory smell 
of coffee?’ That’s such a trite expression. 
And here’s another: ‘the end of a perfect 
day’ haa 

I was about to flee back into the wilds 
when he relaxed and smiled. “It’s a beautiful 
story. BEAUTIFUL! You have originality. 
Don’t spoil it by trite words. You have fine 
phrasing too.” I had to know what he meant 
by fine phrasing. 

“This,” he said, reading from the man- 
uscript : 

1. “an aerial beacon winked its red eye 
across our path” 

“red cutbanks, slashed by wind and 
rain, gave an illusion of open wounds” 
“accompanied by the boom and pound 
of impatient water, far below” 

“shallow, sluggish, its banks whitened 
by alkali, this is the anemic Powder 
River of popular conception” 


2. 
3. 
4. 


“Adjectives were meant to describe, not 
to be tacked on,” said he. “In the outdoors 
story, adjectives should not only describe, 
they should MOVE the story or the action 
forward.” 

Then we spoke of trivialities. “Tell me 
about your writing,” he said. 

(Continued on page 42) 
“os Emerson Smith, Rocky Mt. Sportsman. 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE 
$250.00 In Cash 


This is equivalent, approximately, to 
20 cents a word. No magazine 
we know pays higher rates. 


2nd PRIZE 
$100.00 cos 


3rd PRIZE 
$50.00 cash 


4th Prize to 15th Prize 


One brand new Royal Portable type- 
writer. An elegant machine for the 
free lance writer. Sells for $54.50. 
Standard keyboard. 


16th Prize to 25th Prize 


One complete new 25 volume set of 
“THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY.” 
Each of these 25 books are bound in 
rich red leather grained art craft. 
The average volume contains 320 
pages. Over 8,000 pages in all. 





Edited by Dr. John Huston Finley, 
editor of the New York TIMES. Con- 
tains the best works of 442 authors 
from Homer to Booth Tarkington. A 
daily 20 minute reading guide in- 
cluded with each Set. is Set con- 
tains the choicest and most a ee 
cent achievements in the world of 
literature. A bonanza for any writer. 


26th Prize to 29th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th Prize to 50th Prize 


One copy of “Plotto”, the master- 

k of all plots. ‘‘Plotto’”’ is recom- 
mended and endorsed by editors and 
writers throughout the world as a 
great story stimulant.. It is an end- 
less, inspiring source of all plots. 
Written by William Wallace k, 
who turned out a novelette a week 
for Street and Smith for years. This 
book took 5 years of painstaking work 
to produce and it is a work of genius. 
Sells for $25.00. The cash equivalent 
to any of the winners who have pur- 
chased “PLOTTO” from the 
DIGEST. 


51st Prize to 55th Prize 
One new set of the Concise Encyclo- 
pedia—4 volumes—published by Dou- 
bleday Doran. 





56th Prize to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and 
word of the winning story. —_— 


61st Prize to 70th Prize 


One package of Eaton’s Corrass 
Bond, 500 sheets, 8%, x II — 
This is a typewriter paper with a 
atented surface which permits per. 
ect erasures without showing any 
mar—especially useful to authors, 


71st Prize to 80th Prize 


Your choice of any fine dictionary 
that we sell (includes Webster and 
the Concise Oxford). 


8ist Prize to 100th Prize 


A complete ever-ready set of writer’s 
stationery. Contains 250 sheets good 
grade bond paper; 250 “second 
sheets”? for your carbon copy; 10 
sheets of carbon paper, 100 strong 
inege envelopes, to carry a script 
folded twice; and 50 three-cent 
U. S. uncancelled stamps! (the latter 
with our very special Best Wishes). 


100th Prize to 200th Prize 


A certificate of Merit recording the 
ee you won in the Contest plus 
sheets of good bond paper. 


gael your best short-short stories in the big annual $2,500 prize 
1 contest. As in past years, a member of the editorial staff of LIBERTY 
MAGAZINE will come to our office to help select the best scripts. The 


winning authors are then award 


in prizes, and the winning 


manuscripts go straight to Fulton Oursler, editor in chief of LIBERTY. 
Mr. Oursler will buy any of the winning scripts that appeal to him at a 


base price of $1 


00 each. This money belongs to the author in full, and 


goes direct to him. The contest is open now, and closes March 25, 1940. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 


1. All short short stories must be original, and no more 
than 1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or clusive property of the individual writers. The names th 
hand-written. Please enclose a stamped, addressed of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. € 


envelope for return. All scripts will be returned within 30 days after the 











a . ion completion of the contest. This contest will not be 

. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription extended. In 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST th 
—— . Contest closes Midnight, March 25th, 1940. Two ¢ 
. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the experienced professional editors will judge the scripts Ov 
subscriber to enter one story in this contest. A two and each script will be read by each of the two | 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to judges. Li 

enter two stories in this contest. No more than 2 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 6. The contest is now open. Send stories at once. ful 
USE THIS ENTRY BLANK Yo 

The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. WI 
Sir: Dis 
I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 

(Check which) [J Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. Ou 
( Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. cov 


My contest entry is enclosed herewith (1). I am sending it under separate cover 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new []; my subscription has expired; please renew it 0; 


I am already a subscriber so extend my subscription 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








January, 1940 


Agate 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Announces its 6th 


SHORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST 


$2,500 
IN PRIZES 


For Stories of 1,500 Words 


GAIN WRITER’S DIGEST offers its readers an opportunity to compete on an 
A equal basis with other subscribers for a total of 200 prizes. Every script you 
enter in this contest will be carefully read by each of the two judges. Read 

the rules, and enter your story, or stories, in this big, rich contest. 


In addition to offering $2500 in prizes WRITER’S DIGEST will, as usual, submit 
the winning scripts to Fulton Oursler, Editor-in-Chief of Liberty Magazine. Mr. 
Oursler will then read these scripts for possible purchase and publication in 
Liberty. The money paid by Liberty for the scripts it buys goes direct and in 
full to the respective authors. 


You have a fair and open opportunity of winning one of the 200 prizes offered by 
WRITER’S DIGEST. And, Liberty pays $100 up for any stories it buys from Writer’s 
Digest contest winners. 


Other editors watch the winners of this contest, because past Digest contests have un- 
covered real talent, and editorial talent scouts are alive to the fine work WRITER’S 
DIGEST does in bringing forward talented unknown writers through these contests. 
As usual, the contest is open to everyone, and there are no tabus of any kind. 


Enter your best short-short story, or sit down and write one—now. You com- 
pete with writers who are in the same position of ability as yourself, and your 
chances of winning one of the prizes are as good as you are. Keep under the 
length limit, 1500 words, and good luck to you from the Digest staff—R. K. A. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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(Continued from page 11) 

printers. Probably he is wishing, as are many, 
that instead of spending a pile of money in re- 
moving to a “safe area” he had paid the money 
for strengthening his own London basements so 
that his work could have been carried on there— 
but a single air raid may change that: point of 
view. 

The casualty list among magazines and news- 
papers is high. Some cease publication every 
week, and consequently more writers are thrown 
on the market, to struggle desperately for the 
work that remains. “Big names” are appearing 
as never before in journals of every sort. I think 
myself lucky to be in every issue of three maga- 
zines, though a year ago I simply hadn’t the 
time to write for them so regularly. 

Radio, so far as the freelance is concerned, is 
finished. There used to be many stations scattered 
over the country, each with its own programme, 
and all buying broadcasting material freely. Now, 
so that there can be no directional guidance for 
enemy aircraft, only one programme is sent out 
over all the country, and no one knows from 
which station it is coming. 

But everything is not gloom. 

I have met few depressed writers. The young 
ones jest bravely about their military service, or 
Conscientious Objector tribunals. The older ones, 
with families, think quietly that as the youngsters 
go there will be more scope for the remaining 
men. Many have taken on writing work for 
Air Raid Precaution services—new booklets and 
pamphlets on this topic are endless. Some are 
doing propaganda, and trying hard to be honest 
about it. Others have taken on part-time work to 
augment dwindling incomes. 

A new phrase has already gained wide currency, 
and seems likely to stay in the language—‘wish- 
ful thinking.” We all like to believe that the war 
will be over soon; that Hitler is certain to lose, 
and himself to suffer the penalty of his deeds; 
that our statesmen have constructive ideas about 
peace ; that we shall be able somehow to pay for 
the war without lowering our living standards ; 
that the odds are vastly against our particular 
home being hit in an air raid—and.so on. When 
we open our papers and magazines it is cheering 
items of that type that are invariably read first ; 
and the blithe scribblers who can supply such 
stuff are the ones who are getting in some checks. 

Meanwhile, we all muddle through. Our type- 
writers tap ceaselessly, despite the extra clamour 
of evacuated children about the house and the 
almost ceaseless roar of airplanes overhead. We 
live a day at a time, and dream of the novels of 
the new world we shall write when again pub- 
lishers are eager for MSS. 

I have been told that in France, no more than 
two score free lance authors are able to make a 
living entirely by their writing. I wonder how 
we shall fare in England five years ahead? Of 
all the stupidities of the modern world, war is 
the stupidest ! Sm. G. Hepcss, Rialto, 

Buckingham Rd., Bicester, Oxon, England. 


(Continued from page 39) 

“It’s not much—yet,” I said. Just now, 
writing, like hunting and fishing, is my 
hobby. Some day it’s going to be my job.” 

“Remember,” said the ed., “a woman who 
writes for men’s magazines will meet plenty 
of fierce competition. She not only has to 
be as good as they, but often she must excel. 
In the meantime—we shal] always be pleased 
to see your work.” 

Wonder if this kind ed. suspected that I 
wanted to weep on his shounder? And me, 
5 feet 9 in my socks ! 





(Continued from page 19) 


fan magazines and sometimes our publica- 
tions to propagate their ideas and further 
their aims. 

Heading the Michelists is a New Yorker 
named Donald A. Wollheim, contributing 
editor of The Science Fiction Fan. He advo- 
cates better government through science and 
maintains that our present capitalistic system 
is impeding scientific progress. As proof, he 
points a scornful finger at the Bell Telephone 
Company, accusing them of suppressing 
patents in order to eliminate competition. 
Michelists have gone so far as to advocate 
a system of government controlled eugenics. 
Some believe that this would produce a 
“super race” and do away with the “defec- 
tive human.” 

Most fans, however, resent the intrusion 
of the Michelists. And during their first 
science fiction convention, held in New York 
last July, the fans refused to let them invade 
their ranks. As a matter of fact, they literally 
threw them out. 

The convention attracted some 200 fans 
from all over the country. They gathered in 
a small Manhattan hall and discussed science 
fiction. Editors and writers were the guests 
of honor and famous science fiction movies 
were shown. But the pay-off came when a 
Coast fan and his lady friend walked in 
dressed in clothes of the future. Fan Will 
S. Sykora, from Astoria, L. I., struck the 
keynote of the convention when he said, 
“Let us all work to see that the things we 
read in science fiction become realities.” 

In 1940 the convention will be held in 
Chicago. Then, perhaps, they will shoot a 
rocket ship through the roof of a Loop hotel. 
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Curtain Time for Rag Operas 


By JoHN LAWRENCE 


between 250 and 300 (maybe more) 

tent repertoire managers will begin 
shopping around for plays to use during the 
coming summer season which begins on or 
about the last week in April in the Southern 
states and a week or two later in Northern 
tent show territory. 

Each company uses a repertoire of at least 
six bills which brings the total to somewhere 
between 1500 and 1800 plays that it will be 
necessary for these managers to “dig up” and 
have on hand for rehearsals at the beginning 
of the season. 


If you are unfortunate enough to have 
always lived in a big city then it is possible 
you do not know just what a “tent show” is, 
especially the kind referred to in this article. 
So just in case you may become interested 
and feel inclined to write a play or to revamp 
the one that has been returned to you from 
the New York managers, I will explain what 
it is all about. I am in a position to do this 
because I have piloted one around through 
the middle West every summer for the past 
quarter of a century. 


Ne about the middle of February 


Nearly every one of these shows (especially 
the older ones) have an established territory 
which they visit annually, playing a week in 
each town with a change of play nightly. 
In some towns two and sometimes three of 
the companies will appear during the season 
but as a rule each locality has its particular 
favorite one. 


Until about nine years ago when there 
were considerably more than 500 tent shows, 
competition was keen among the managers 
to play the “sure money” towns ahead of 
the others and get the “gravy”. However, 
during the last few years a sort of an un- 
written agreement has evolved whereby most 
of the older standard shows play their own 


established territory, and keep out of their 
competitors’ towns. 

“Tent show” is an expression given to 
these companies by the public in the towns 
where they play. For years many managers 
attempted to give their outfits a little higher 
class title such as; John Smith’s Stock Com- 
pany in the “Big Pavillion Theatre” ; or per- 
haps, John Smith’s Players in the “Big 
Portable Theatre”, etc., but the public has 
never retreated. So, when the season is on 
and the “Mammoth Waterproof Pavillion” 
is pitched at the end of Main Street and 
Miss Jones passes Miss Brown and asks where 
she is going, the answer invariably will be, 
“to the tent show.” Among the actors them- 
selves the outfits are referred to as “rag 
operas” . . . rag in this case meaning tent. 

The equipment, formerly transported from 
town to town in one or two baggage cars, is 
now hauled on trucks. It consists principally 
of a tent (seating capacity of 600 to 1000 
persons) the necessary seat, stage, scenery, 
etc. 

The stage equipment is adequate for play- 
ing the average plays and in many cases is 
far superior to that found in the smaller 
theatres. There are switchboards with dim- 
mers, the usual red, white, and blue light 
circuits, other electrical] as well as mechanical 
effects such as thunder, rain, various crashes, 
etc. The scenery is painted to fit the plays 
during the rehearsal period. 

The average company gives a very satis- 
factory performance . . . they have to, when 
they return year after year. The entertain- 
ment consists of a three or four act play with 
vaudeville introduced between the acts and 
an orchestra consisting of anywhere from 
piano and drums to eight or ten pieces. The 
number usually depends upon how many 
actors can “double.” 

The actors (and actresses) and musicians 
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“And please let Dick Tracy get out of the concrete 
mixer. Amen.” 


are well aware of their ability and sign for 
the season accordingly. If a fairly good 
actor plays just an ordinary instrument, then 
he signs as an actor to “double orchestra ;” 
or if a good musician is just a passable actor, 
then his contract calls for him to play in 
the orchestra and to “double stage.” The 
male members favor the brass and woodwind 
section while the females choose the string 
instruments and accordions and an occasional 
trumpet in the orchestras. 

However it is not unusual to find actors 
(especially those who were born in this line 
of the profession) who play parts exception- 
ally good, are outstanding musicians, have 
fairly good singing voices, and do a good 
line of hoofing (dancing to you) specialties. 

Before going into detail concerning tent 
show plays I have an explanation and a 
suggestion to the readers of my “Circle” 
article in the December Writer’s Dicest. 
I refer especially to those who have written 
or have started to write a play for “Circle” 
production. 

The requirements for your “Circle” play 
differ from the one I will describe in very 
few but rather important respects. As you 
will later note there is a difference in playing 
time, scenery limitations, effect possibilities, 
size of cast, also minor changes (which are 


not so important) in the method of describ. 
ing the cast of characters and stage business, 

So, after reading the article, if you desire 
to slant your play toward the tent shows you 
will find it quite easy to make the necessary 
changes. However my suggestion to you is 
to go ahead and finish your “Circle” play 
as you have started because you have almost 
four months market for it yet this winter. 

Of course if your plot is still cooking and 
you have done little or no actual work on 
the script and don’t expect to complete it 
for a couple of months you will find a differ. 
ent market for it by slanting the play defin. 
ately towards the tent show requirements, 


you are entitled to an explanation why 
I am writing this and I will give it to 
you although I doubt very much that you 
will understand unless you, too, have trouped 
with a tent show . . . and learned to love 
it with its ups and downs, its gamble, its 
thrills, and above everything else, the sincere 
applause of appreciative audiences. 

Like every other manager I am contented 
during cold weather to spend most of my 
time indoors and work, or write, or loaf 
around the Elk’s club. But when the mild 
weather of spring strikes, my mind tums 
towards the barn where the tent outfit is 
stored and I begin figuring on constructive 
work and perhaps dream a little about the 
season to come. 

Today is not spring by any means. To be 
exact it is only the middle of December but 
the weather is as mild as a spring day and 
the tent show fever has struck me. So if it’s 
all the same to you I will write from the 
manager’s point of view, feeling that I am 
doing something constructive in behalf of 
the shows because surely some of you will 
write plays that will be better than ordinary, 
which in turn will bring more money to the 
box offices and more smiles to the tent show 
managers. 


Types of Plays Wanted 


"THE average tent show manager usually 

figures on a repertoire of plays consist- 
ing of at least two or three dress bills. These 
are plays in which the actors are given an 
opportunity to appear in their evening 
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clothes. One may be a melodrama, another 
a comedy or comedy-drama, and still another 
a farce comedy. A play having everything 
including dress is generally used for the 
Monday night opening bill. A feature play 
which is expected to draw more than any 
other one in the week is used on Friday 
night. On Saturday night a western play is 
generally presented and the companies hav- 
ing Saturday matinees use a play that will 
draw the children. 


Now, the feature bill may not be the best 
play in the repertoire by any means but it 
should have something to appeal to the 
public. This may be a catchy title such as 
one we used last summer, “Moon River.” 
A radio program nightly heard through the 
middle West had made it a familiar expres- 
sion with the result that it made a very good 
title. Song titles are sometimes used where 
they can be made to fit the bill. For in- 
stance; “Suwanee River” is the name of a 
song and it would be quite simple to change 
the name of any river or place spoken of in 
the play to that name, thus making at least 
a good drawing title. 


I am not saying it is ethical or that it is 
not because I don’t know but I have never 
heard any complaints and I know of hun- 
dreds of cases where managers asked to read 
plays simply because they liked the title and 
you must also remember this portion of the 
article is written from the manager’s view- 
point and not the playwright’s. 


The locale of your play can be any place 
you choose, a big city, a small town, the 
country, or any other place. You can have 
your opening act in the country if you like 
and then have the other acts take place in 
the city. By that, I mean there are no re- 
strictions as to scenery although it is advis- 
able not to have more than one change of 
scenery during the show and if your plot can 
be worked out in one set you will find some 
managers more ready to use your play. 


If you are writing a melodrama you can 
put dramatic situations in your play and use 
heavy dramatic scenes but remember to slip 
some comedy relief scenes between, because 
tent show audiences like to laugh. 


Avoid any scenes demanding whispering. 








UNDER THE STORY SELLING SUN 


Dear Colleague: 


You'd feel pretty good, wouldn't you, if the 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post or Harper’s 
returned your story accompanied by a long let- 
ter telling you just why you failed to make the 
grade? That personal interest would mean that 
you HAD SOMETHING ; that a little intensive 
work smoothing out the rough spots would start 
you on the road to success and possible fame. 
Editors can’t do this—-except in your dreams— 
however close your manuscript comes to ac- 
ceptance. Nor can an editor suggest another 
magazine that he knows might buy your story 
as it is. 

We of the STORY-MARKET CLINIC are 
making this “dream-editor” come true. We 
examine your story carefully, AS EDITORS, 
but with sincere personal interest. Then we 
send you an honest individual report: an EDI- 
TOR’S appraisal of your style, your story 
sense, your story’s structure. We make CON- 
STRUCTIVE suggestions where they are 
needed for your story’s improvement. 

Perhaps you are merely sending your manu- 
scripts to the wrong editors. We do not try to 
remake you into a Literary Giant, or a Love 
Pulp specialist. We tell you where, IN OUR 
ne JUDGMENT, your best field 
ies. 

Because we represent widely different literary 
tastes and critical approach, you are protected 
from the often misleading dictates of a one- 
track critic. We combine the writer’s, the edi- 
tor's, the teacher’s and the literary agent’s 
points of view. Not only are we in close and 
constant touch with the editorial needs of today 
and tomorrow, but we have 

A SECRET SERVICE OF EDITORS AND 
EDITORIAL READERS from your potential 


markets. 
Cordially, 


VIRGIL MARKHAM 
LOUIS DeJEAN 
ED BODIN 


THE STORY-MARKET CLINIC 


165 West 20th Street New York, N. Y. 
Write today for our Circular 
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STREET & SMITH 


79 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Will continue its open door policy 
during 1940. 
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GREETINGS To the Writers of America 


Our latchstring is always out. If you have a manuscript 
you consider worthy by all means let us see it. 


Liberty tivo no cant 


SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


We specialize in fox trots, waltzes, religious or semi-classi- 
cal ballads. Professional service. Send poems and write for 
information. Correct Work Guaranteed. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 


Dept. 243A Thomaston, Maine 


RES TYPERIE 


Responsible—Efficient—Speedy 
Accurate typing of este stories, theses, Free carbon 
and extra outside pages. Minor corrections Paps eb Mailed 
flat. Poetry Yec per line. Return postage, please. 

30c per 1000 words, 25c after 15,000. 


We're tried and true 


I'm telling you! 
Lombard, Illinois 
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GAG-CARTOON 


MAKE BIG ~aggeg € — AT HOME — BY MAIL! 
gy $e $900.0¢ .00 per cartoon. Get 

in this N FIeL ro own boss! My 50 

lesson — 1000 illustration course shows you $ .80 

how. No rience ne to start. CARTOON 

MARKETS INCLUDED. All for 

Send name today for FREE detaiis. 


MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 


Box 106—Dept. W Fall Creek, Wis. 
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supplied; also family and town histories, magazine back 
numbers, etc. All subjects, all languages. Send us your 
list of wants—no obligation. We report promptly. Low- 
est prices. 
(We Also Buy Old Books and Magazines) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th St. Dept, 250 New York City 











as the acoustics in a tent are not as good as 
in a theatre but you don’t need to be afraid 
of any totally silent situations, for if they are 
tense enough you will find the audience fully 
as silent as in any legitimate theatre, and in 
all probability a great deal more attentive. 

You don’t need to strive for any great 
number of unusual twists or turns to your 
plot unless you are writing a mystery play 
of some sort. The audience is satisfied if 
your male and female leads who fall in love 
sometime during the play finally clinch and 
the villain who has done his best to keep 
them apart, or to ruin one or both of them, 
gets his just deserts. Remember always that 
no matter how many tears your actors make 
the audience shed during the performance, 
the last act curtain must come down on a 
happy ending. 

If you have a good idea for a plot that 
would be of interest to children you will find 
a ready market for such a play. Probably 
more than half of the tent shows have Satur- 
day matinees which are attended by children. 
The fact that only one show of this type is 
used by just about half of the companies 
would make it appear that your percentage 
of chances to lease several scripts is cut down. 
However this is not the case as very few 
writers of tent show material do any plays 
especially adapted to children. 

Personally I am convinced from such ques- 
tions as, “when are you going to have an- 
other murder play?” put to me by hundreds 
of children, that they must prefer exciting 
melodramas, but in most localities custom 
has always demanded that the Saturday 
matinee be some sort of a sweet little plot 
of a fairy tale type. 

As a whole, the majority of managers 
strive to get a variety of plays for their 
repertoire, so you have about an equal 
chance of leasing as many plays of one kind 
as another. 


Remember to keep your plot clean and 
avoid any suggestive or smutty situations and 
speeches. Understand now, I don’t mean 
that if your plot deals with a “wronged” girl 
or a heavy (villain) trying to entice the 
country girl away from her home for other 
than honorable purposes that you will have 
to eliminate all of this. But you should rather 
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handle the situations in a manner that you 
would possibly do if you were telling your 
parents or others that you respect, of a like 
situation. 

Our little city tent show audiences are not 
as sophisticated as those in the larger cities 
where most of the dramas are written almost 
exclusively for adult audiences. Fifty per 
cent of those attending the tent show per- 
formances are juveniles, so omit any profane 
language other than an occasional “hell” or 
“damn” which are sometimes necessary to 
“put over” a strong dramatic scene. 


Tent Show Actors 


IGHT responsible actors can usually be 

found with most of the companies. And 
in addition there are usually a couple of 
musicians capable of “doubling” small parts 
commonly called “bits”. The cast is com- 
posed of five males and three females exclu- 
sive of the “bit” actors. 


Of course there are limitations to each 
actor’s ability to portray certain parts so it 
is well to remember when you are framing 
your cast of characters to keep them within 
grasp of the respective actor’s talent. The cus- 
tomary cast with each actor’s limitations av- 
erage about as follows: 

Leading man usually well built, tall, 
good looking (or capable of making up as 
such) age between 21 and 35; can do light 





We'd like to make it a Happy New Year 
By signing YOUR name on the dotted line! 


PAY TO THE ORDER OF 





Fawcett editors are ready and eager to make 
“Happy New Year’ more than a casual phrase 
by sending out checks for accepted manuscripts. 
With a wide and active market, Fawcett Pub- 
lications offer writers a constant opportunity 
for financial and professional advancement. 

To the established writer Fawcett offers: 
prompt and efficient handling of manuscripts, 
generous payment on acceptance, a steady 
market. 

To the beginning writer Fawcett offers: 
courtesy and consideration, cooperation on the 
part of editors, and a warm welcome for all 
newcomers. 

To all writers Fawcett offers a minimum rate 
of two cents a word for confession and fact 
detective material. 
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That short-story . 


If you don’t know why the editor nt it, one me see it! 
I have sold to more than fifty magazines in the United States 
and Canada, so I know why they accept them and why they 
don't! I will” read your story myself, coneeey: and _ give 
you helpful criticism and cuaeet markets, ‘I will get 


it Beck to you within Son m dave) 
h manuscript when submitted. 


Fee of $2.00 per 
MARTHA “GWIN KISE 
1430 South 20th Avenue MAYWOOD, ILL. 











Make 1940 YOUR year. 


for you to earn money from your writing. 


eenewesccceuneeasessccoccaecscos; 


us do the same for you! 





Dept. 414, 107 N. 8th Street 


WRITE FOR PAY IN 1940 


If you have any degree of 
talent and are willing to put it to work there is a place 


Send for a FREE copy of our Market-Propensity Test. 
This test is designed to show for which group of the 2,500 
paying markets for freelance writing you are best fitted. 
We seek people with talent who can be trained to write and 
sell by our director—a professional writer and critic. We are Miss A. L. ‘With all my school- 
helping persons sell their stories who have never sold them 
before. Some have tried unsuccessfully for years, then come 
to us and we have trained them to produce selling stories. Let 


Send for our FREE Market-Propensity Test. A postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 


Put your ability to work so 
t you can write com- 
ments like these in 1940: 
“All the credit for this sale cer- 
tainly = to you.”” Mr. G. H. H. 
he sale of my story is 
gratifying to say the least. Thanks 
r your hel which made that 
sale possible.” Mr. W. W. “I see 
that it would have been a century 
or so before I would ever have 
sold any stories without you.”’ 


ing, residence and otherwise, I’ve 
never found anyone with such 
faculty for imparting i art of 
writing.” Mr. G, E. “This is 
the most interestin ie I ever 
did in my life.’ iss G. L. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
' OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile ma- 
terial—Stories, Articles, Fillers. 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


e 
Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 





May 1940 leave you without a 
dud on file. 


THE FEED BAG 
BEAUTY AND BARBER SHOP SUPPLIER 


741 North Milwaukee Street Milwaukee, Wisc. 











FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who 
have never sold a story, I have something that 
will save you a year’s time. A post card will 
bring you full details. Address 


"WRITER" 
1332 S. Bonnie Beach Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 





PERFECT TYPING 


On Hammermill Bond Paper, with carbon copy, duplicate 
outer pages, and minor corrections. Personal interest taken 
in all work. Eight years’ experience. Prompt service. 
Rate: 35c per thousand words. Verse %c per line. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 
1626 Lakeland Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 











USEFUL PUBLICATIONS 
524, MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C.4 
ENGLAND 
"How I Toured the World on Nothing" 
By WALTER BUCHLER 
PRICE $1 POST FREE 


careful stu of this interesting and practical book offers not 
only Gelignttu reading, but shows how you can earn 
or camera a FRE ‘HOLIDAY at <p lh or _— even if you 
So not wish to - ;OUR THE WORLD” &@ period of 4 years 
as did the author. 
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comedy, dramatic, romantic, and some dia- 
lect parts. Regardless of the type of part 
played he is always the hero. 

Character man . generally the most 
accomplished actor in the show. His age 
may be anywhere between 40 and 70. His 
line of parts include anything or everything 
where age is a factor. He may be the banker, 
a tramp, the girl’s father, a swindler, a 
foreigner with a dialect, or if the leading 
man’s ability does not include heavy dra- 
matic acting, he may (with the aid of con- 
siderable make-up) do the lead. And inci- 
dently he is frequently the owner and mana- 
ger of the show and rather likes a part that 
will stand out. He comes by this feeling natu- 
rally because 10 or 20 years ago he was the 
leading man. So there are two reasons why 
your character part should be outstanding. 
First ; you can be certain that no matter how 
much drama, comedy, or whatever your part 
consists of, it will be played properly. Sec- 
ondly; as he will be the one to read your 
script and decide whether or not his com- 
pany will play it, it is natural to suppose 
that if he likes his own part he is more likely 
to lease it. 

Heavy man . . . plays all of the villain 
parts and is generally capable of playing 
them in a manner so that the majority of the 
audience feel like jumping upon the stage to 
help lynch him . which makes him a 
good tent show audience. 

Juvenile and general business man 
often of the college boy type. In addition to 
such parts as the brother or friend to the 
leading man or woman he does just what the 
name indicates . . . any type of part that 
remains or does not stand out strong enough 
for the leading, heavy, or character man to 
play. 

The comedian . . . should be and gener- 
ally is able to do almost any line of comedy 
including dialect, character, black face 
(negro) G. string, or toby. 


As with the “circles” which are only small 
winter editions of the summer tent shows, a 
great many managers feature a toby or G. 
string comedian. As you possibly now know 
(if you read the December Dicest) a toby 
is a happy combination of a simpleton, 2 
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country boy, and a wise-cracker. He wears 
a red uncombed wig and has two or three 
teeth “blocked out” which means, having 
them covered with a black wax made for the 
purpose and giving the effect of absent teeth. 


Now, if your play or plot is such that a 
toby would not fit in, you can make the part 
on more of a light comedy order and the 
manager will probably lease it anyhow and 
the comedian will meet you half way and 
play the part in some sort of fashion, but be- 
fore the season is over if you should happen 
to catch the performance, don’t be surprised 
to discover that your light comedy part has 
been revamped into a toby or perhaps a G. 
string which is simply an older edition of a 
toby and wearing a “chin piece”. 

Leading lady generally of an 
ingenue type and capable of doing light 
comedy and emotional leads, which parts are 
usually under 30 years of age. Her love con- 
flict is always with the leading man. 


Character woman . capable of mak- 
ing up to look any sort of a part where age 
is concerned and equally capable of playing 
parts opposite the character man whether 
they are comedy or dramatic. She probably 
also was a former leading lady and frequently 
is the wife of the character man and like 
him enjoys parts that stand out. Again de- 
touring to the commercial, I might add that 
often she has the deciding voice whether or 
not a script is to be used, so everything I said 
for the character man goes also for this lady. 


Ingenue and general business woman . 
often plays opposite the juvenile man and is 
able to do light comedy, sometimes good 
drama, and if working opposite the toby 
comedian can do a good “sis Hopkins”. Like 
the general business man she does whatever 
part is left. 


Now, with the above descriptions and limi- 
tations of the actors, if you will create char- 
acters suitable to their ability, and if you have 
the talent to write a play equal to the actors’ 
ability, you will stand a pretty good chance 
of at least a dozen or so tent shows using 
it’. . . and if it pleases, perhaps twice that 
many the following season. 
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THE LATCHSTRING IS OUT! 


Welcome, Writers 


to the 1940 issues of our 37 pub- 
lications. Free-lance contributions 
in line with our policy of high- 
grade Christian literature for 
people of all ages will be given 
every consideration. 


May the new year bring happiness 
and good fortune to our writers, 
present and to-be, is the wish of 


THE DAVID C. COOK 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS 











WIN $$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, eocniay J thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc, Also win- 
ning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscriptions now only $1 yearly. Latest copy 
20 cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Okiahoma City, Oklahoma 














——HARD WORK! —— 


It’s the only way you'll succeed in this profession 
of writing. Don’t kid yourself into believing that it is an 
easy way to make a living—it isn’t! 

You’ll succeed only if you work. You’ll reach success 
quicker and much easier with my help. Let me help 
you to reach YOUR MARKET! 


I specialize in planned writing careers. Work with me 
to a deifinte goal—write for the magazine that will 
publish your material. A script or two will con- 
vince you that I am THE agent for you. I not only help 
you to plan your career but I show you how to ad- 
vance yourself. If you are a one script author, forget 
about writing. But, if you feel you can produce and 
ultimately WRITE TO ORDER for magazines, then 
send me a script or two. 

Reading fee: One dollar each 5000 words of manu- 
script. Novels, $10.00 up to 60,000 words. Send for 
my free folder and the special viewpoint chart, just 50 
left, so act now if you want the chart. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
Box 33, Station E Dept. D Cincinnati, Ohie 
(You may address me at Upland, Indiana, if you wish.) 
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CASH IN ON YOUR SHORT STORIES 
(1 have) 
Here is a — that illustrates their plots, pandiogs etc., 
by reprinted shorts I’ve sold up to 5c a word. Says Prof: 
Snyder, Eng. Dept., Ohio State: , Had it been on my 
out sooner I’d have sold more.” Price $1 (50c until 
1). I’ve also been sellin i others for ten years. 
io page 5, Jan. ’*38 WRITER’S DIGEST, a 
Williams Brown, who’s sold many hundreds of dollars 
worth, tells the editor of “. . the unbelievable help 
from your advertiser, John Kieran.’ ’) Perhaps I can 
help you, eading we horts, 50c; other stories 
$1; books $5, this month onl ly: 


JOHN KIERAN, 114 Chester Avenue, Danville, Ill. 





MSS. TYPED . .. ACCURATE... NEAT... 
oes per thousand words up to 5,000; 
per thousand if over 5,000 words. 
Excellent bond’ oper used. Free carbon and cates first and 
last sheets. Minor corrections. Scripts mailed flat. 
Mrs. . writes from Dallas, Texas: ‘The typing is 


- RAPID 


poriect.”” 


FRANK ROSENBERG 








1545 East 19th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


-¢ SONG POEM WRITERS 









We Write for free inspiring 
booklet outlining oppor- 





tunities for amateur songwriters. We have 
placed many songs recently for publication. 


ALLIED MUSIC, INC, 
Dept. 14, Box 507 


Cincinnati, Ohio 






“BUILDING AN INCOME THRU 


SONG-WRITING" 


is the title of a new booklet which 
every ambitious writer should have. 
writs Topay 
for your free copy. jailed gladly on request. 
SONGWRITERS, INSTITUTE 


Dept. 407 4 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Method of Cast Description 


T will be easier for me to give you an ex- 
ample of the page containing the cast and 


_ descriptions rather than to attempt to de- 


scribe it. This page will be your first one in 
the script and will be the first one to be read 
by prospective users of the play. Now, a 
printed program (which tent shows don’t 
use) would not contain all the description of 
characters as in the example. This page as 
per the example is made up so that the mana- 
ger can read the program and realize the 
relationship of the characters to each other 
and better comprehend the script. In fact it 
is sort of an advance sales talk in behalf of 
the play. The page as like the rest of the 
script should be on paper thick enough so 
that the page underneath does not show 
through. The size, of course, is the standard 
eight and one half by eleven inches. 


You will note in the program that Henry 
Gantz is given credit for being a character 
lead. Ordinarily the part would be referred 
to as a character. However if the part is 
about on par with the juvenile lead and the 
character leans toward a type honorable and 
likeable, then it will be well for you to add 
the lead to the character. I hope you will 








“THE GOOD BAD MAN” 


(A three act comedy drama) 


By Joun Dor 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 


EuGeneE Conway 
Henry GANTz 
FRANK STONE 
Brttous LoupDER 
Witte Work 
Marian MartTIN 
Mrs. Conway . 


Goxtpiz GANTz.... 


Juvenile Lead—Age about 22, is refined, wealthy, and dresses in sport 
clothes first two acts. 
Char. Lead—He is Eugene’s uncle, age about 50. He is a gambler and 
dresses accordingly. Evening dress, last act. 
Genteel Heavy—Age about 30. Is well dressed and wears evening dress 
last act. 
Toby—He is a servant in the Gantz household and changes to 
neat dress in last act. 
Juvenile—Age about 20. 
dress last act. 
Ingenue Lead—The maid in the Gantz household. Maid’s dress till last 
act, then evening dress. 
Neat Character—She is Eugene’s mother, and regards him always as a 
mere child. She is about 40. Black dress throughout. 
Ingenue—Age about 18. 
first and second acts. 


Evening dress, last act. 


Is the friend of Eugene. Wears evening 


Age 20. 


She is in love with Willie. Sport wear 
Evening dress in last act. 


SYNOPSIS 


Act ONE 


Act Two —The same. Time; 
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—Garden in the Gantz estate. 
The following evening. 
Act Turer—Library in the Conway home. 


Time; Morning. 


Time; later the same night. 
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remember what I mentioned about in the 
cast limitations regarding the character man 
frequently owning the show. And if the 
character really does something and is the 
center of interest, then place his name first 
on the program, and follow it with the 
juvenile lead. 
The Scene Plot 
OUR second page should contain the 
description of the stage settings and also 
the list of properties (always referred to as 
“Props”) required. Following is an example 
of the page that would be used for the fore- 
going “The Good Bad Man”. 
SCENE PLOT 
Acts ONE and TWO 


Exterior drop back stage as far as possible with 
a set house and porch running down stage (left) 
wood wings (right). Also a garden wall with an 
arch entrance. It is September and flowers are 
in bloom. There is a garden bench (down left) 
near the porch. A garden table and two rustic 
chairs are up stage (right). On the table can 
be seen two mint julip glasses, one of them 
partly filled and the other one empty. A rustic 
chair is also on the porch. The entire scene is 
representive of a rich man’s garden. The two julip 
glasses are to be removed before the opening of 
the second act. In the first act the lights are 
full up and during the second act use your blue 
foots and borders to indicate evening. 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author's 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn't they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
g0 forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Mecmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 


Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 

cs 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 
Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion Agreement will be sent, should your ma- 
terial be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 


BE FUNNY MAKE MONEY 


LEARN GAG WRITING 
Tremendous demand. Famous GAG BUILDER COURSE 
now costs less than ten cents a week. No drawing re- 
quired. STAMP brings free information on how you, too, 
can share in this fascinating money-making profession. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
443 WRIGHTWOOD Dept. W. D. | CHICAGO, ILL. 

















THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rowtiting of your stories pave 
the way to success for . My clients write me con- 
tinually that ther. are selling their manuscripts which I 
have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 
polish, and give your story anew life, interest and appeal. 
Returned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
dollar per thousand words. Write for discount on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 








WANTED ORIGINAL SONGPOEMS 


for popular Hit styled fox-trots, waltzes, religious or semi- 
classical ballads, by Luther 5 Clark, ‘er 
WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME *ROCKIES the wes wiviss 


where and how sce. Fate Ol mee 
mas: OLD ORGAN vhuateey. 


terpiece 

solo or church organ Mg 36 Parts a 5c Reset aid, 
it band aleation’ of church organ 

mony. Great for schoo! i band contests. — 


LUTHER A. CLARK, Composer 


Dept. 40-wp-1, Thomaston, Maine 








Better Writing With 
SHOLL’S APPLIED THESAURUS 


(The Humanitome) 


Words, Meanings, Plot ideas, Situations. Send for circular, 
free chart * ‘Description of Characters," and special offer 
this ad. 


VERBIS PUB. CO., P. O. Box 133, Flushing, N. Y. 











SONG WRITERS! 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 

AMAZING offer without delay. e cent marvelously 

=. Cum? ate mee for Bw and one 
n 

and LET ME CONVINCE YOU N Row ie 


RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 











ARE YOU PUZZLED? 


Often new writers need an impersonal friend. we accept 


only one manuscript for our usered: wepantosd Scrtisciam-—send your 
best. We give careful, detailed mel ractical writing ad- 
vice, individual suggestions ie ae you ge a real 
s' ef your own k. No sell, Director: 


ni work. 5 
N. V. Fitzherbert, former college yo SY "aul newspaper 
exp. Fee: $1 .00° per 1000 words (plus return postage). 


NEW WRITER'S FRIEND 
1717 Erie Street Long Beach, Calif. 
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"The first short story | ever 
sold was to you people. From 
that sale on I! never got a re- 
jection slip. | have GONE TO 
TOWN!” says Phyllis Moore 
Gallagher. 


TO HER AND TO ALL 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS— 
"ARRIVED" OR STILL 
STRUGGLING — WE SAY: 


Happy 
New Pear! 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
75 West St., New York City 

















YOUR POEMS SHOULD SELL 


For 25 years I have been teaching versifiers how to per- 
fect their verses, and get the fullest returns from them. 
My — range from beginners to Pulitzer Prize win- 
ners. am called ‘‘the teacher of poetry-teachers.”’ 
Registration for my two spring courses in Versification at 
New York University now open. Most of my work with 
private pupils is done by correspondence. You may al- 
ready know of me as the author of The Glory Road, 
The Complete Rhyming Dictionary and Poet’s Craft 
Book, The Craft of Poetry, and The Outline of Man’s 
Knowledge. You are unfair to yourself to neglect any 
longer the many profits from versification. My rates are 
reasonable, considering how exactly my work answers your 
needs. Write today. 


Send $1 for trial criticism of one poem. 
CLEMENT WOOD 


341 W. 23rd St. After May 1, Bozenkill 
New York, N. Y. Delanson, N. Y. 

















SONGWRITERS! 


A New, Racy, Intimate Tabloid for the Entire Music 
Profession. Orchestra, Song and Radio Reviews. Depart- 
ments. Articles by such as Bing Crosby, Phil Spitalny, etc. 

In the January issue, a column feature on songs by 
Ange Lorenzo, mposer of “Sleepy Time Gal’ and 
other hits. 

Keep. abreast of the parade—subscribe now to THE 
BATON. $1 will bring you 12 issues you’ll find worth 
ong ag reference over and over again. Sample 


i THE BATON 


Circulation Dept. 


3282 Mitchell Street, Petoskey, Mich. 








Act THREE 


A fancy interior with a large French window 
(left of center) a door (right of center). The 
door should be practical with a lock and a key in 
the lock. There is also an entrance (down right) 
and one directly across stage (down left). In- 
terior backings for all three doors and an exterior 
backing for the French window. A library table 
with a chair right and also one left stands in 
center of page. There are books and papers as 
well as a desk phone on the table. A settee (down 
left) and an easy chair (down right) which with 
a small writing desk up stage between the door 
and window complete the set. A light switch can 
be seen at the right of the up-stage door. At the 
rise of the curtain the stage is in darkness other 
than the blue light of the moon shining through 
the French window. The lights come up when 
Marian enters and turns the light switch. 

PROPS 


Library table, two library chairs, one easy chair, 
one settee, small writing desk and chair, key for 
door, horse effect (off left) auto horn, glass crash, 
pen knife, bouquet, garden table, two rustic chairs, 
rustic bench, roll of stage money, legal papers, 
telephone, newspapers and two books, two mint 
julip glasses, one half filled. 


Your play begins on the third page and if 
you will refer to the December DicEst you 
will find a desirable method for indicating 
the stage business, entrances, exits, speeches, 
etc. If you will follow that example you will 
satisfy the managers or any other experienced 
readers of your play. 

The system for writing parts with the cues 
is also exactly the same as described in the 
same December article. 


The Markets 


About the middle of February (and not 
until then) the managers will begin reading 
plays so you should have your play along 
with the four or five carbon copies you can 
make, ready by then or shortly after. Of 
course you understand that the search for 
good plays continues up to the time scheduled 
for rehearsals. 

Wayne’s Theatrical agency, Chase Hotel, 
and Karl F. Simpson Theatrical Agency, 
5829 Holmes, both Kansas City, Mo., are 
the principal agents for this type of plays. 

If you have some sales ability it will be 
quite possible for you to lease the plays di- 
rect to the shows. Even if you let the agen- 
cies lease your scripts, it will be .to your 
advantage to contact the managers by mail 
personally and send a short synopsis. You 
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will realize that the agents have a number 
of plays on their list and there is no reason 
why they should recommend your play above 
the others because they will get their com- 
mission regardless whose plays are used. This 
is the case especially until one or two mana- 
gers have reported on your play. 

For those who may have their play or plays 
completed before the February number of 
the Dicest reaches them, I will record a 
dozen or so shows and addresses now so they 
may be contacted at any time. However in 
the February issue of the Dicest I will give 
you a complete revised and accurate list of at 
least forty or fifty responsible tent show man- 
agers as well as the names of some eastern 
agents who will handle your material also if 
you desire. 

I have been in communication with most 
of the following quite recently. I had writ- 
ten some of them to return my scripts which 
they used last summer and the greater num- 
ber of them have done so. 

This list includes : 

Lane Shankland Players, 511 So. Tenth 
St., Mt. Vernon, IIl. 

Frank Miller, 114 East South St., Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Favorite Players, Palestine, Ill. 

Big Ole Show Co., St. Cloud, Minn. 

Benny Wilke’s Stock Co., Albion, IIl. 

Caldwell’s Comedians, Fowlerville, Mich. 

Frank Smith Players, 158 Kimball St., 
Elgin, Il. 

Toby Young’s Comedians, Collinsville, 
Okla. 

Heffer-Vinson Co., Box 250, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 

Neale Helvey, c/o The Billboard, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Ray Zarlington Players, c/o The Bulletin, 
818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 

Educational Players, Worthington, Ind. 

Harley Sadler Players, c/o The Bulletin, 
818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 

The Phelps Players, c/o The Bulletin, 818 
Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 

Although some companies pay more than 
$20.00 for a script for the season, I wouldn’t 
advise you to ask for more than that until 
you are sure that the play is satisfactory. In 
fact if some managers insist that even that is 








Editors Aren't 


“CRACKPOTS"!! 


THEY KNOW what they're doing! 
Somewhere YOU have failed. I can 
tell you where —and what to do to 
make that yarn draw a check! 


NO PUNCHES will be pulled. My 
criticisms are based on editorial de- 
mands. You are told simply and directly 
what is wrong with your story and how 
to make it salable—if it can be made 
salable. 


My Sales Service is nation wide—I am 
not affiliated with any other agency. In 
New York my representative, Eileen 
Mooney, personally places your sal- 
able mss. on the desks of editors inter- 
ested in that story type. In Hollywood 
I represent you. Radio scripts handled. 
In 1940 — Write For The EDITORS !! 





FEES 


To my clients, my past editorial experi- 
ence spells SALES. This fee for 
criticism and analysis is based on in- 
dividual mss. and return postage is 
requested. 10% commission on sales— 
min. com. $5. All mss. read and criti- 
cized in my Hollywood office. 


$1 up to 3,000 

$2 from 3,000 to 6,000 
$3 from 6,000 to 10,000 
$4 from 10,000 to 15,000 
$5 from 15,000 to 25,000 
$10 from 25,000 to 50,000 
$15 from 50,000 to 85,000 
$20 above 85,000 


GENE BOLLES 


6411 Hollywood Bivd. SALES OFFICE 
Hollywood, Calif. 509 Fifth Ave. 
Phone HE 0903-HE 7581 NEW YORK CITY 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


The Prize Contest Field is one of the rich- 
est writing fields. Shepherd Students have 
already won over ONE-HALF OF A 
MILLION DOLLARS IN PRIZES, in- 
cluding 72 Automobiles in the Roi-Tan 
Cigar Contest. 


You, too, can win! I offer you AMER- 
ICA’S FINEST CONTEST COURSE— 
to help you win. 


FREE HELP! 


As a foretaste, I offer you a copy of the newest 
SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST 
BULLETIN as a gift. It will help you win by 
bringing you seven different kinds of WINNING 
HELP—NEWS OF NEW CONTESTS, WIN- 
NING TIPS, WINNING TECHNIQUES, 
WINNING IDEAS, WINNING WORDS, 
WINNING SLANTS, and WINNING EN- 
TRIES. 


Write NOW! A penny postal will do. 
Simply ask for "the free Bulletin.” 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, Jr. 
Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa 
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“POEMS EDITORS BUY" 


A practical textbook for verse-marketing compiled by 
Edith Cherrington. Here are over 200 verse markets, 
with letters from editors stating what kind of verse they 
want and why, accompanied by actual examples from the 
pases of the magazines they edit. 

t would take a lifetime of study for the individual poet 
to acquire the practical verse-selling information given in 
this volume. 

The poetry editors of Harper’s, Atiantic Monthly, Saturday 
Evening Post, Good Honsekeeping, New York Times, Chris- 
tian Selence Monitor, Commonwealth, Classmate, Ave Maria 
—and many other periodicals—have written this book for you. 


One poem, well sold, may pay for the book several times 
over! 
Price, $3.50 


POEMS EDITORS BUY 
2130 Verde Street Pasadena, Calif. 





NEW YORK CLASS FORMING 


A limited group composed of writers who have not as yet 

sold and those who have only a few sporadic sales to their 

credit. Can you write? Do you? Would you like to? 

Personal attention to YOUR problems in writing Short 

——n. Novels, Articles, Radio Scripts. Drop an inquiry 
to 


NEW YORK CLASS 
512 Sth Avenue 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 











YOU PAY IF WE SELL! 


nene's Be ay 
1. do the revision, you pay after sale has been made. No 
me revision fee to pay. 
2. All scripts revised are marketed for 10%-—or you may do 
your — marketing if you wish. 
3. fe guarantee to revise at least one of the first three scripts 
you se cons Provided they are literate. 
READING FEE: One dollar each 4000 words per single script. 


ALLIED MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
NORWOO 
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too much for a play that has never been pro- 
duced, my suggestion to you is to take $15.00 
or even $10.00 if you must. Even at this fig- 
ure if you have a dozen copies of your 
play leased it would not be so bad for a start. 
If you do not fully comprehend I will ex- 
press to you an actual copy of a tent show 
play (one that has been played by at least 
a dozen companies last season) for you to 
study. I have several scripts that have been 
returned after using which are readable and 
will be glad to let you have one. The actual 
cost to me to get these plays copied is fifty 
cents each and will appreciate this amount if 
you want one of them. There are approxi- 
mately 75 pages in each play. However, if 
you order one I would like to have you do 
it before the first day of February because 
after that date I expect to be quite busy. 





Poems Editors Buy 
By EpirH CHERRINGTON 
$3.50 — Published by the Star-News Co. 


HERE are fewer ways to kill a cat 
than there are ways to write text 
books on how to sell verse. 

The simplest, most valuable, and most ob- 
vious text book on how to sell verse has yet 
to be written. 

This month, someone finally did it. 

The author, a Miss Edith Cherrington of 
Pasadena, California, finally did something 
about helping people who want to sell the 
verse they write. She did what you or I 
have always wanted someone to do. 

First, she classified all the verse that’s 
bought into these groups: Superior Poetry, 
Poetry For Women, Poetry of General Ap- 
peal, Specialized Poetry, Denominational 
Magazines Buying Verse, Juvenile Verse 
Markets, and All Verse Magazines. 

Second, she proceeded to list under each 
of these classifications all of the markets that 
buy verse with the following information for 
each: Name, Address, Name of Editor, Rate 
of Payment, Editorial verse requirements, 
Actual samples of the kind of verse used by 
each market, and, in some instances, little 
homilies on verse writing by the various 
editors. 

The price of the book is $3.50 which is on 
the steep side, but after all, Miss Cherring- 
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ton has a minor monopoly on this since no 
one else has published a book on the subject 
which is comportable. The introduction is 
just three pages but contains some fine, prac- 
tical advice. There are some markets in the 
book that no longer exist, and a few errors 
due to change of addresses. These errors 
are indigenous to any directory. The book 
belongs on the poet’s work table, next to 
whatever trap he uses to catch inspiration on 


the fly. 


P. S.—If the style of this little book review 
sounds a wee clipped, it is because your 
obedient servant has just finished editing the 
torpedo that James Caldwell wrote for this 
issue, and after going through it, friends, and 
meticulously deleting the four letter words 
prohibited from this little journal of the 
hearth and home, I am in no mood for any 
style except Mr. Caldwell’s—RKA, 





The Willis N. Bugbee Company, 428 So. War- 
ren Street, Syracuse, New York. “We want full, 
evening plays. Reports are made within two to 
four weeks. Payment is upon acceptance.” 
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Wishing All Writers... 


_ The same Material Prosperity and Satisfaction in Get- 
Ahead that WCS clients achieved in 1939. 
as big a year will 1940 be for YOU? It CAN be 
an Important one—if you choose the right advisory 
service for 


These Are Results 


Recently 5 beginning writers made First Sales, and 
have sold "7 short shorts. One has hit American Child- 
hood, Parents, etc. Another is selling plays consistently. 
A third has just sold to the New Yorker. 

Many students in our classes are more than paying their 
way. Professionals taking these courses are our strongest 

ters. 


Practical “Trouble-Shooting™ 


That—and an teaching the Methods of Cre- 
ative Writing—is our job, oad after year. 

We don’t pretend to primarily a Sales Agency, 
but we are proud of our clients’ rising Sales Chart. 
about yours? 


Do This—Today! 


1) Send a sample ms., with letter about you: elf, and 
the small fee 75c per 1600 words $1 covers first 2000), 
plus return postage. lease ! 

) Visit one of a S orkshop Groups. In- 
struction, Ms. Analysis, Personal Conferences. Wed. and 
Fri. Evenings at 8 P. M., Saturdays at 9:45 A. M. 


Call or Write for Particulars. 
WRITERS COUNSEL SERVICE 
William E. Harris, Director 
A National Institution Since 1929 
44 Langdon St., (Tro. 4858) Combridge, Mass. 














LOUISE RICE Da 


I am interested in the work of authors who are not 
of the standard pattern, and in seeing work which needs 
to be very carefully placed. Revision and criticism of- 
fered if needed. Usual agent’s coramission. Address 
correspondence to MARTHA HARRISON, Associate. 

















IF--YOU ARE SEEKING A CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


+a pt “PLOT 3° "acon PING ae host. WRITING. 

— o Nique® amiderensiiend courR IN FICTION G 

1F—you' rH but give me the opportunity, I'll ganeciontioust do 
my utmest to assist you. Low rates. Free res mission. 


a 
a 
MILDRED lL. ‘REID , 
Literary Teehnicist 

2131 4% RIDGE BLVD iar (CHICAGO) ad a 
STAFF CRITIC FOR “UNITED AUTHO mber 

tional League of American Pen Women; Chicago Fistion Guild, ete. be 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
MANUSCRIPTS EXCELLENTLY TYPED 
Intelligent, Personal Co-operation 
PAULINE RESNIKOFF 

Individual Instruction Given in T 


ypin 
242 Lexington Avenue at 34th Street New York 
Telephone: LExington 2-4770 














FREE! fo Urilo 






This booklet by Dr. Burton, giv- 
ing six ways to begin a story, will be 
of real help to you. We will also send 
full information on the Richard Bur- 
ton Course in Creative Writing, and 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
you a sincere Sd its of your writ- 
ing abilit TON Bono obligation. 
ric Ake Su HOOLS, INC. 
102-40 Pe Minneapolis, Minn. 








Popular Prices of 


First Grade Uncoated Book 
Glossy Coated Magazine 


prices. 





AS GOES PAPER, SO GOES THE WRITER 
Monthly Box Score of Paper Price Per Ton 


Sept. 8 Oct. 18 Nov. 18 Dee. 18 
. $110 $130 $130 $145 
150 165 165 175 
47 47 47 53 


en 


Paper mills are now booking orders for the first quarter of 1940 at prices listed 
as of December 18th. Orders are not being accepted beyond the first quarter at these 
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How To Streamline 
Your Poetry 


By CLEMENT Woop 






Clement Wood teaches versification at New York University, Washington Square Division; and is the 
author of “The Complete Rhyming Dictionary and Poet’s Craft Book,’ “The 





OW may our verses be improved? 

Well, how is the latest model of 
an automobile improved over this 
year’s model? Or the latest potato slicer? 
By improving it functionally, and from the 
standpoint of beauty. 

The function of poetry is to express the 
collective desires of the poet and of as many 
of his audience as he speaks for; and to ex- 
press this more concentratedly and rousing 
than prose can. The ornaments—the es- 
thetic side—are all devices to rouse and 
please the emotions. The most effective 
poetry is bound to be that which is most 
natural to our speech. What devices can 
help me to write better? Well, here are 
four of them: 


Free Verse.—This was passed through 
in the prehistory of English verse. It 
began as a foetal stage in our poetry; 
properly streamlined, it may be the 
highest stage, as well. The practicable 
way of understanding and identifying 
it is by walling off three other areas: 

Prose, whose rhythm tends toward 
variety, not uniformity. 

Accent verse, so many accents to the 
line, thudded out as to a drum accom- 
paniment; with none or as many unac- 
cents as the poet wishes, placed where- 
ever he wishes. 


Metric verse, a strict rhythmic pattern 
consisting of so many accents to the line, 
with the insertion of a stipulated num- 
ber of unaccents between them. 


Craft of Poetry,’ “The 


Glory Road,” etc. 





If your product is none of these latter 
three, it is free verse. This appeared in all 
primitive verse, such as Gaelic chants and 
rhapsodies. It is found in the magnificent 
free verse in which much of the King James 
Bible is translated. It appeared in Ossian, 
Walt Whitman, Adah Isaacs Menken, 
Stephen Crane, W. E. Henley, and the star- 
burst beginning about 1910, which included 
Sandburg and so many of us today. Shall 
I whisper where else to find it? In the 
heights of Shakespeare’s last four plays, and 
in much of Robert Frost, where the natural 
scansion (the speech rhythm) leaves the pat- 
tern scansion far below, like a butterfly leav- 
ing its wingless cocoon. 


Free verse comes closest to expressing the 
unwarped inspiration, the unaltered expres- 
sion of desire that the poet’s personality 
wishes to phrase: whether as direct desire 
(lyric), using an illustrative story (narra- 
tive), conversation (drama), or some other 
device. Our highest emotional conversa- 
tion is free verse: no wonder it’s natural! 
If your product turns out to be prose, or 
accent or metric verse, it may still be good 
prose or accent or metric verse; if it is 
authentic free verse: 


Let my words speak to your heart: 

Not poured into a rigid mold of accent or meter, 

Not furbelowed out with tinkling rhyme and its 
kindred, 

Not wearing a party dress or pressed trousers, 

But emerging as simply 

As Venus arising from the waves: 

Desire gone nudist, and the lovelier for it! 

(Continued to page 61) 
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After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





OSES ear tere $3.50 
assiias og B. Opdycke 
Desk somal Dictionary 
8 eR apie eiines Saepee: 2: 
The Correct Word apd nanedie to 
Use It : . 1.50 


5. Turck Baker 


Desk form of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s _ | ON SR Aeee 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
Syoenyee om and Antonyms... 2.50 
Webster’s , — rekotan se ee 
eS eee 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar ....... 2.00 
Janet Rankin 
“Enel a the 100 
is  REGSR REE J 
¥ James C. Kenai 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
‘ames C. Fern 
Writing — SS eee 2.00 
. Berg Esenwein 
ee — LE EIR eo 
ule’s or OER Somer : 
ME WR ovis hin dice xicccie sve: 5.00 
john B. Opdycke 
PLAYWRITING 
Walia Thee FM coves os ccs 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
ae Lois ee 2.75 
n H. Lawson 
So You’ re Wein a Play?...... 1.75 
layton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary .............. 50 
Leonard Lewis 
ates WI sooo sn cv cence 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio.............. 2.50 
Firth and -_ 
Radio Sketches and How to 
UCN I i ons occdvesecccs 2.00 


Peter Dixon 

Do’s and Dont’s of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 

a iting of Screen 


ae SPAN CGE Saline a6 i 3.00 
How to Write a “sell Film 
Stories . , 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments ............. 2.75 
O. 7. Martin 
Radio _—— Fates 3.75 
‘ylie 
POETRY OR VERSE 
First Bviocigtes of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters............. 75 
Horatio Winslow 
. 2.00 


Walkers’ ame Dictionary. . 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points ys Poet 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Wie ee 3.00 
A. Mathieu 
1939 ed Boot and Market 


‘ohn P. C. 
x? inate Almanac & Stace 


= 
wanids & Artists Yearbook. . 75 
foreign markets 





PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short wary 


Plotto =i 
Wallace Cook 
Plot of vs ‘Short Story 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plots and Personalities 5 
j. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 
Writin ~— Pb Se ae 
igmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing 
Al Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song. . 
Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for Trade 
a | aes 50 
Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dalian * Week with Car 
and Camera ...... 
Paul C. Holt @ H.R. Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
ra —How to Have a Brain 


1.00 
sates .25.00 


1.50 
. 1.00 
1.00 


Jack Woodf ord 


Short Story Technique x 1.25 
David Raffelock 
Narrative T ique. . 2.50 
soos H. Uzzell 
Trial & Error. . es . 3.00 
Fack Wood) ‘ord 
Stories You Can Sell........... 3.00 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
Writing for —— Raeiieae . 3.00 
. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing 1.75 
m owst 
The bey w= of Fiction. ... 3.00 
rthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 259 


ritin ape 
y S. ‘Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 


Arthur S. 9 

Juvenile Story Writing. . . 2.00 

ooinson 

My Juvenile Success Secrets..... 2.00 
Will Herman 

Advanced Problems of the Fic- 

tion Writer ee. 

John Gallishaw 

The Story’s the Thing . 3.00 
A ne Parsons 

Writing eee 2.00 
Wome H. Uzzell 

Magazine Writing and Editing.. 3.25 


Charnley @ Converse 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. 19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Descriptive and mmm 


Around the Copy 2.00 
Medill aps of Journalism 


2.00 





Making Dy Salable.... 2.00 
ter Des Marais 
Protection r. Literary Property. 3.75 
ilip Wittenberg | 
Technique of the eae Story. 2.50 
Carolyn Wel 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 
Magazine Article Writing....... 3.25 
E. Brennecke | 
Contest Gold.... <0» ees 
Writing Novels to Sell.......... (2.50 


Laurence D’Orsay 


The bar om of the Novel 1.50 
Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel. . 1.00 
Murder Manu: 1.00 
= and Prison ‘Slang... /1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide...; .25 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... .25 
Air Story Writer’s Guide....... 25 
Cowboy Lingo UN: 
Ramon R. Adams 
This —— of Writing... 1.75 
Edward Weeks 
The nes in pasa | | 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 


Psychology for the Writer. . 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 


The Writer's Rees 2.50 
ames Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing 2.75 
arrington | 
aieting | Lau: es Pay 1.00 
arden le | 
The Said vous _ “il 1.50 
1 synonyms for “‘said’’| 
Editor’s AChakes : Tee 
Alfred Dashiel © 
Puns—Ist Edition ............|. 1.00 
B. B. Vivian 
How to Prepare Mss. and 
Contest Entries ....... yn 
The om 5 Builder .... . 1.00 
Ulsh 


Learning to Write ', 1.00 
Dorothy Hubbard 

The Art of Cartoonin . 1.00 

acre Thorndike H 

The Secrets of Cartooning..../. 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 

Turn — ugee Into Money. 1.00 

y K. Merge olis 

Authors ve the Book Trade..|. 2.00 

Frank Swinnerton 

How to Make Money By 

Writin 

Selling 


at You Write. _..|. 2.00 
Donald MacCam ag | 
Prize Contest—How to 

Them het eile att 
Helen ‘King | 
Business Paper Writin 2.50 
Pauline & Wilfried Redinond 
Writing and Selling Special 
Feature Articles 
Helen M. Patterson 
The Mind in the Making 
James Harvey Robinson 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Gentlemen: 


For which I enclose $..... 
cpa ace cb aug s.'s 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me the following books prepaid: 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Ea issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
ipublishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 

encies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Cinelli and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. i 

No sstationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover the February issue on or before January 
13. Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “‘personal’’? department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





AUTHORS, ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


ANYONE with little back-yard garden can earn up to 
00 two months. Interesting folders free. Light- 
ning Speed, Streator, Illinois. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology; and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College 
of Universal Truth, 20 E. Jackson, Chicago. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


STIMULATING BENEFICIAL Maté tea. Trial 50c, 
1%-lb. $1. Youthkist, 5302 North Kedzie, Chicago. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
50 best markets sent for 
Willmar, Minn. 


TYPISTS! “125 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY WITH 
Your Typewriter.” Brand new, beautiful book, just 
printed! Each plan a PROVEN money-maker, 
clearly explained. Order YOUR copy immediately, 
start earning extra $$$$$$$. You'll be delighted. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price: $1.00, postpaid. 
Address: L-S SALES, Box 24, Milford, Kansas. 





Full instructions and 
25c. Charles Olive, 





YOU’LL WRITE and sell your own humor after read- 
ing Frankel’s Gag-and-Joke Book. Exciting, stimu- 
lating. 13c, Doni Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB, created for all the lonely, 
everywhere. Personal service. N PUBLICITY. 
Dollar memberships. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 
ENCLOSE POSTAGE, 


VOCATIONAL BOOKS for home-study. What inter- 
+e you? Forrest Miller, 462 Berwick, Easton, 
enna. 


SOMETHING NEW! The Said-TIMESAVER. 
before you like a picture. The right “said” always 
before your eyes. Send 50c (coin) to TIMESAVER, 
2102 Grove St. W. Road, Roanoke, Virginia. 








It sits 


PLOTTO WITH KEY: Perfect condition. $7.00. Wil- 
liam J. Stevens, 37 Orchard St., Northampton, Mass. 


PAUL’S PHOTOS, 537 South Dearborn, Chicago. 
World-wide pictures for writers and editors. 


HOW TO TYPE MANUSCRIPTS in correct form for 
submission to editors. Dime and stamp. Dorothy 
Korte, 1305 N St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 











BEWILDERED? 12 years analyzing people. $1 brings 
results. PERSONAL SERVICE, 1737 Monroe Ave., 


New York. 


PRESS CARDS for all Writers, 25c. CASWELL 
PRESS, 2121 6th Avenue, Altoona, Penna, 








SALABLE cartoon ideas written. Stamp brings par- 
ticulars. Doni Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


WRrITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


GHOST-SCRIBE WANTS PLOTS, IDEAS, 


SOMETHING NEW. By AZYA. “YOUR NAME AND 
ITS MEANING TO YOU.” First names, both male 
and female, completely analyzed, showing Persona] 
traits; reasons for inclination toward certain occy- 
pations or profession. Learn the character of friends 
or acquaintances by their first names. All complete 
in this book containing over six hundred first names, 
Send one dollar to AZYA. 215 Milburn Ave., Bald- 


win, L. 1, N. ¥. 


WRITER’S EXCHANGE — Widen Cultural Horizon, 
Stamp for particulars. Fireside Correspondence 
Club, 201 E, Firestone Blvd., Downey, California. 


GHOST-SCRIBE OFFERS all-inclusive national service, 


WRITERS—Artist and Engraver, 30 years’ experience, 
will illustrate your books. Low prices. G. Thompson, 
5337 Atlas St., Los Angeles. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club with 
$1.00. Complete Plans, 25c. READY, 2149-B Jack. 
son, Chicago, IIl. 


GHOST-SCRIBE: QUALITY, THOROUGHNESS; not 
bargains. 


“JEWEL THE BOUGH”, first book by radio—anthol- 
ogy—newspaper—poetry journal poet. Thirty prize 
poems. Fifty cents (cash) copy. Ken Hughes— 
1180 West 29th, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOIN WRITERS CIRCLE, PARTICIPATE IN CO. 
OPERATIVE ADVANTAGES OFFERED. PROS- 
ew a FREE. BESNER, 30 CHURCH, Dept. 42, 

e Ve City. 


FOR GHOST-WRITING, RVISION, write specifically. 
—_— Studios, 438 E, Wilson St., Milwaukee, 
isc. 


2,500 USED COURSES, books, 
writer. Large bargain list. 10c. Special discounts 
now in effect on writers’ material. Get my list. 
Leeaaae, courses. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, 
enna. 


everything for the 


LOS ANGELES writers’ class welcomes select mem- 
bers. Charles Carson, 332 Van Nuys Bldg. 


SEE BETTER AND LOOK BETTER. Normal eyesight 
developed. Exercise chart with instructions. $2.50. 
A, Reed, P. O. Box 3093, Hollywood, Calif. 


ITEMS OF HUMAN INTEREST. Fifteen clippings 
from western papers. Two dimes. Box 601. 


Klamath Falls, Ore. 


INVESTIGATE OUR MERITORIOUS’ BUSINESS 
IDEAS and _ how operated. Information free. 
om, W. D., 439 Hudson Terminal Bldg., N. Y. 

ity. 


GUARANTEED PRESCRIPTIONS for Writer’s Ail- 
ments. 15c stamps or coin. WRITERS’ SERVICE, 
Duthie, Idaho. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25 
cents for details and Markets. The Writers Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


FULL INFORMATION on Southern negro. One dollar. 
Rhodes, 547 N. 6th, Montrose, Colo. 


PERSONALITY SKETCH; Better Living Guide for 10c 
and handwriting sample. MARIO, 1249 Elden Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


FANMAG—Radio, Screen, Stage. 
a-word classified, started 
Review, Asbury Park, N. J. 


STOP LOAFING, WRITE! Including automatic speed- 
erup, Dollar for the money-tested efficiency methods 
of my writing success. Upstairs, 208 East 58, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MIAMI and ENVIRONS—5 comprehensive answers to 
your questions, $1. C. F. Woerner, 1559 Michigan 
Avenue, Miami Beach, Florida. 


CASH FOR YOUR greeting card verses. Large list 
of buyers and helpful suggestions. Also prices paid. 
25c (coin). H & H Service, Box 2385, Coll. Sta. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Free sample. Cent- 
December. Variety- 
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° AND KEY BOOK. Condition per- 
cw Porras W. Isaacs, 1460 Macombs Road, 


New York, N. Y. 


‘ NGO d authentic Mining Terminology, 
—y + nl oa technical or practical mining, 10c 
each. WRITERS’ SERVICE, Duthie, Idaho. 


bout Texas, New England. Oil, sulphur 
— i poses Engineering—Profess onal 
Engineer. Quarter. L. Burr, Mattawamkeag, Maine. 


SIVE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Best connections 
ae Donna Service Suite, 1102, 210 5th 


Ave., New York City. 


500,000 USED Correspondence Courses, books. Amaz- 
~ bargains (Specialty: Writing). Catalog, 10c. 
Robert Bowen, Pickens, S. C 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS made by stories that con- 
form to my construction system. I haven’t found 
one single slick or pulp short story that does not 
conform. Professionals, amateurs, all, quit learning 
by bitter experience. I divide story into nine con- 
secutive parts, show what each part must contain 
to be published. Name your magazine and I wil 
send system and the magazine with each story 
analyzed, showing how it conforms. $5.00 for a 
million dollars worth of information. Maxwell, 2564 
Tyrone St., Flint, Mich. 


REAL WRITERS. We'll print your books. Reason- 
able prices. Cloth bound—Colored Illustrations— 
Art—Editorial—National Marketing services. White- 
Thompson, Publishers, 815 South Hill St., Los 
Angeles, 


PROFESSIONAL MAN, WRITER, STOCK-RAISER, 
forty-four, three college degrees, desires as mate, 
short heavy-set, chunky brunette, weighing 150 to 
175 pounds, thirty to thirty-five, attractive, college 
educated, with talents, clean habits, and high ideals. 
Please forward recent photo and complete back- 
ground in reply. This bid, although novel, is sin- 
cere, and not for literary color. No gags. Box L-1. 


JOKES Sell Readily. 50 Markets, 10c. 
Pickens, S. C. 








Robert Bowen, 





ALASKA—Questions answered, one, 25c; six to ?, 
1, Wayne Archer, Genl. Dely., Juneau, Alaska. 


’LL TITLE YOUR SCRIPT, $1.00, write—J. Martin 
Howard, 12 Victor Street, Danbury, Connecticut. 


IMPROVE your scripts with perfect English. Details 
ee. Guaranteed service. Marksman, 1030 
Fedora St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


START EARNING $10 TO $40 WEEKLY in spare 
time writing for trade papers. Send $1 for detailed 
instructions. Writecraft, Box 58, Berkeley, Calif. 








ATTRACTIVE, well-bred, intelligent widow has above- 
average experience and ability in home keeping, 
child psychology and—mirable dictu — cooking! 
Wants position in motherless home or with dog- 
loving | writer or professional (male or female). 
Diversified interests, equable disposition, pleasant 
voice, sincere. Box J-1. 


COLLEGE WOMAN wants position as typist for 
author, Experienced. Wages reasonable. Box J-2. 





TIRED OF BEING POOR? Stop it! Make real money 
in Real Estate; Boom plan; operate anywhere. Pencil 
and paper only investment to start. Legitimate; 
huge field for big success. Detailed plans worth 
thousands to you, $2. Realty Bureau, 743 S Eureka, 
Columbus, O. 





EXPERT RESEARCH in all Fields; Bibliographies, Ex- 
cerpts, Footnotes, Outlines. Moderate Charges. 
National Research Bureau, 1472 Broadway, N. Y.C. 





STOP! Want to earn money? Then rush dime today 
for large 25c magazine, Opportunities. Hurry! 
Continental Distributors, Millport, New York. 





BEGINNING WRITERS! SPARE OR FULL-TIME 

Wit Sucinees should omve income problem. 
profits t i 

Gifford, Dept. WD, intake Sout eles” — 
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ZXRTHLZ iz dehd. Lawng lihv duh zngizsh hlangwe 5 
Send 10c for secret. at Zxrthlz Shiver, 1339 S. 
Kildare Ave., Chicago, Iilinois. | 


“WRITE AND GET PAID FOR IT”—Shows you defi- 
nitely how to earn instead of yearn, Those who 
follow its instructions sell—fiction, non-fiction. 
Free, no obligation. Write E. R. Slater, Box 48, 
Glendale, Calif. | 


YOUR BOOK MANUSCRIPT, any subject, revised 
and published on share expense and royalty basis; 
publicized, widely distributed. Free, prompt reports. 

ail mss. to: Scott Press, One Sherman Ave., 
Jersey City, N | 


PRINTING: 200 812x11 letterheads with 9” envelopes, 
$2.00; 500 shipping labels, $1.00; 28LB kraft enve- 
lopes, 10 of each 6%4%2x9%, 6x9, 9x12, 94x 
12% and 30 No. 9 and 10 in 24LB white, 100 in all 
for $1.00, outgoing sizes printed in upper left 
corner. Add 10% west of Rockies. (Guaranteed. 
oo W. Hargett, 3646 Kosciusko, | St. Louis, 

o. 








READ, WRITE AND LEARN. Do you know Sex? 
Send 25c in coin for ideas on sex, Mail to G. S. 
Walker, 903 W. Columbia St., Evansville; Ind. 


YOU CAN MAKE ENOUGH MONEY spare time at 
home to write without worry! I’m doing it! Free 
details! Arde Newman, 7 Dartmouth, Quincy, Mass. 


BEGINNING WRITERS—Want correspondents? Send 
stamp. Amateur Writers’ Club, 3303 Fourteen, 
Birmingham, Michigan. | 


WRITING. CONTESTING. CARTOONING. Extra 
money without talent. Complete guarantéed instruc- 
tions only 35c prepaid. W. oore, 1152 Broad, 
Newark, N. J. . | 


ASPIRING NOVELIST 27, tall, athletic, consider mar- 
riage (permanent), woman under 35 able finance 
two years writing, moderate circumstances. Refer- 
ences; pictures gladly exchanged. Box J-3. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS. Television and radio ma- 
terial wanted. Details for stamp. G.| Mack, 110 
W. 95th St., New York. H 


NEWSPAPER JOBS—Learn practical reporting, free- 
lance journalism, from experienced editors by mail. 
THE MILLERS, Dept. 37, Bakersfield, Calif. 


NEW Contacts—thru our Personal Service dedicated to 
the promotion of friendships. Discriminating clien- 
tele. Write or Telephone AMERICAN SERVICE, 
Grace Bowes, Director, 3140-WD Godwin Terrace, 
New York City, Telephone Kingsbridge 6-2921. 


START 1940 WITH “PROFESSIONAL” WRITER’S 
“TOOLS”. 1,000 “Action Verbs”. 1,000 “Vivid Ad- 
jectives-Adverbs. 1,000 Character Definitions”. With 
early orders 1,000 “Synonyms Said” Free. Working 
Writer’s Service, Mercer Island, Wash. | 


YOU DON’T NEED a stack of textbooks! My 6-part 
FICTION FUNDAMENTALS gives you the real low- 
down on successful story building, plus screenplay 
requirements. Unique, invaluable! $1. SETH 
WARREN, Box 2221, Hollywood, California. 


VALUABLE RECEIPTS: Cure Tobacco, Liquor Habits. 
Fifty cents coin. Both Dollar. Rev. McCown, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma. 


ANY LEGITIMATE service undertaken. Make offer. 
Details, stamped envelope. Mrs. Marjorie Flint, 
Randolph, Vt. 


USE AUTHOR’S MODERN WORD COUNTER—Saves 
time. Be professional. Send dime and stamp. Box 
323, San Pedro, California. 





Valuable Prizes. 


KEEP POSTED—Win Big Money! 
Butler, 


Sample. Hobby-Contest Magazine, 10c. 
Braxton, Miss. 


SELF-HELPS FOR STORY WRITING—$1.00. Stamp 
concerning free offer. Dorothea Muttitt, Westport, 
Connecticut. 








WRITER’S TIMECHART FREE—Send stamped enve- 
ae Indexervice, 516 24th Street, San Diego, Cali- 
ornia. 
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Wrirer’s Dicest 





WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT ? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 

I jected manuscript send it to us. Find 

out why your manuscript was rejected. 
Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t sent 
back for fun. 

We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most im- 
portant division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of your last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out for 
less than ten dollars, a small sum to find out 
information that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure at 
articles may prove a famous success at novels. 
We are interested in your own individual prob- 
lem. Let us help you to a firm literary success. 


Write TODAY. 





These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information about your own _ individual 


manuscripts. 

0 a .- «$1.00 
1000 to 2000 words........... ‘ea eve nie, 
2000 to 3000 words.............. ‘cee 
3000 to 4000 words...........0e2e20- 4.00 
4000 to 5000 words........... errr 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c per 
thousand words. 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR! Finer, trustworthy film develop- 
ing. Picture fans write—Florence Humphrey, 164 
Baker, Northwest, Atlanta, Ga, 





WRITER’S, Contestant’s, Photo-Journalist’s CALEN. 
DAR. Sent for a NICKEL. Writer’s League, 
Florence, Nebraska. 





HUMOR PAYS! 44 Cartoon Idea markets plus names 
cartoonists wanting gags——25c. 42 Jokes, skits, 
short humor markets—25c. Both—35c. BIERMAN, 
D-1440 Broadway, New York City. 





LONELY—Seecking happiness? I contact single, cul- 
tured men and women desiring a wider acquaintance, 
White only. Write in confidence to Mona Ross, 
Box 3334, St. Paul, Minn. 





EASIEST WAY to earn $5.00 or more a day by writ- 
ing. Experience unnecessary. Send stamp for in- 
formation. Arthur Labaree, Woodhull Avenue, 
Hollis, N. Y. 





WRITER’S CAMP in the mountains, with modern 
conveniences, at a price all can afford. First term, 
June. Write Minnehaha, Hendersonville, N. C. 


START exclusive Correspondence Club! Circular— 
“Novis”, Paramount Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 


CALIFORNIA. Established writer wants secretary- 
typist interested in writing. Box J-5. 





WOW, Unique Magazine, Eolia, Missouri. Big Ex- 
— Number, 20c; FROLICS or FUN Num- 
er, 15c. 





FACTS! FACTS! FACTS! Let me find them for you. 
Two-bits a fact—five for $1. THE FINDER OF 
FACTS, 4003 Belvieu Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 





ARCHERY tackle outfits $10.00 up. Best quality 
Osage Orange 6 ft. bow with 6 matched arrows, 
$25.00. Will answer any questions pertaining to 
history of bow, or will exchange information on bow 
for information on writing. Box J-7. 


AMAZING MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITY FOR 





WRITERS! “Two million new jobs open in 1940!” 
says AMERICAN MAGAZINE (January). Employ- 
ment IS increasingly available to job hunters 


analyzed, advised, helped by mail by our advisors. 
If YOU want to write and work independently of 
others while earning to $10 daily as our exclusive 
advisor in your locality, rush application, enclosing 
stamp for particulars ! VOCATIONAL AD- 
VISORS, Box 1027 W, Tacoma, Washington, 





ASPIRANT BEGINNER desires to shake hands with 
others via pen-paper. Box J-6. 





WANT REFINED YOUNG WOMAN, SECRETARY: 
Single, without attachments. Shorthand, fast, accu- 
rate typist. Some literary experience. Live as 
member writer’s family, California. “Good Sport”, 
able “Rough It”, Expenses, small salary, yearly 
contract. Write full details—confidential; Photos— 
returned. References—exchanged. Box J-4. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS, NOVELTIES! Interesting photo- 
graphs male athletes! 25—$1.00. Catalog—Samples 
25c (coin). Rexarts, 323 W. 6th, 561, Los Angeles, 
California. 








SALABLE NEW PLOTS, 25c. Briefs, $1.00. How 
reading newspapers brings fat checks, 25c. My 
Short-Shorts, 25c. Average 500 quarters daily. 
Magic ad, 25c. Edna Morton, 7202 Canal, Houston, 





Texas. 
DENVER Writers’ Club endorses Juvenile Story 
Plotter, $1. H. Fraser, Box 455, Bracebridge, 


Ontario. 





SHORT STORIES—50 cash buyers, 25c coin, Peterson, 
1522 Elliot, Minneapolis, Minn. 





LET DE LUXE PLOTS help you to success in 1940. 
Friendly, efficient, “personal” service, giving char- 
acters, opening, crises, action, climax, atmosphere in 
2500-word detail written to your order. Send story- 
idea and $3. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bayard York, 
204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 
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(Continued from page 56) 


Accent Verse—Here is the original device 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry, which grew to be 
English poetry, and now American poetry. 
To be poetry, a line had to have three attri- 
butes or conventions: a break in the middle 
(cesura) ; one or two examples of allitera- 
tion in each half; and two accents in each 
half—two major accents, that is: 


The sun in the sky, / and the hurricane from the 
South! 


It was usually simpler, as in this opening 
from Piers Plowman : 


In a summer season, / when soft was the sun. 


Alliteration, as a formal requirement, was 
soon thrown out of the window, as too arti- 
ficial. The cesura went with it. That left 
four accents to the line as the one surviving 
device. When your poetry has that, it is 
rooted in the earliest enduring English de- 
vice. 

It does not need rhyme ; though that came 
in soon enough. Here are typical lines, rang- 
ing from the sixth century to today—each 
with its four accents to the line: 


Widsith made utterance, / his word-hoard unlocked. 
—Widsith, 6th century. 
As dew in aprille / that fallyt on the flower. 
—Song of the Incantation, 14th century. 
Oh, Alison Gross that lives in yon tower. 
—Alison Gross, (?) 15th century. 
Fat black bucks in a wine-barrel room. 
—The Congo, Vachel Lindsay. 
Dim drums throbbing in the hills half heard. 
—Lepanto, G. K. Chesterton. 
O the Glory Road! O the Glory Road! 
I’m gonter drap my load upon the Glory Road! 
—The Glory Road, Clement Wood. 


In English verse the accents are the num- 
bered drumbeats to each line, with none or 
as many unaccents as the poet desires, placed 
where he desires to place them. 

It is significant that modern Tin Pan 
Alley choruses, the livest poetry we have, 
prefers this to metric verse. This is one way 
of streamlining your verse. 


Metric Verse — The Homeric Greeks 
adopted a crude over-simplified musical con- 
vention, that syllables could only take a 
definite time interval (long), or half of this 
(short)—and that these could be halved, 















magazines. 


The 
Writer's Market 


. « « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


T= only up-to-date, complete and accurate |writer’s 
market directory is the 1939 Writer’s Market. This 
has been checked and double-checked by hundreds of 
editors, by our own market agents, and by our own 
editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date market direc- 
tory, and the best one ever offered writers. 

This is the seventh edition of The Writer’s| Market 
since 1930. In this k we have put out many new 
features suggested by our readers, and imprdved the 
last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edition 
of The Writer’s Market? You need this book. Study 
over its contents: 

@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade jour- 
nal buying articles, photographs or fiction; 
classified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada, 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

e@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House 
Organs, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 
pears in The 1939 Writer’s Market. You ¢an tn 9 
from this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

(0 Send me postpaid one ~ tf of “The 1939 Writer’s 

arket.”’ I enclose $3.00. 

(Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me Postpaid one copy of “‘The 

: Hani Writer’s Market.” I enclose $4.00 payment 

in ; 


, nae Pee 


Address 


City... gis sgedonduataae, ae 
My subscription is [] new [) renewal [) extension 
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Selling Your Manuscripts 


is almost as difficult as writing them, and also requires 

roper guidance. We not only wach you HOW TO 
WRITE. but How To SELL. That is why so many of 
our Students are able to ‘‘crash the literary gates.” 


JACK LONDON wrote us: 


“J like your simple, direct 
straight-from-the-shoulder, method 
of presenting the matter. As some- 
what of a veteran in the short 
story game, I feel justified in giv- 
ing my judgment that your course 
in short story writing is excellently 
comprehensive and practical.’ 


(Signed) JACK LONDON. 
The Hoosier Short Story Course is the only one 
ack London ever endorsed. ; 
Hoosier Students are getting Real Money for their work! 
They benefited from the personal dirction of our critics, who 
will give you unlimited personal criticism and manuscript 
sales service. You, too, want to know how to get checks 
from publishers month after month. ; 
Write for FREE BOOKLET, ‘‘The Art of Story Writing,” 
and full details. No obligation. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE (Est. 1914) 


Dept. 4521, FT. WAYNE, IND. 


PLAY MANUSCRIPTS 


constructively criticized with comments and 
suggestions. If suitable, market found. For 
information address: 

GREEN-WILLIAMS 
FRIARS' CLUB, 226 West 47th Street, NEW YORK 


YOU ARE RIGHT MR. BLASSINGAME: 


When you said in your article ‘‘The Plot is Stale’’ in December 
that ‘‘Most professionals have learned to guard 
m ~ 








| 











trian 1 work t 
make that basic situation into a story BY HUNTING FOR FRESH 
INCIDENTS AND NEW CHARACTER VALUES. That's why they 


‘“‘PLOTTING BOOK’’ TO READ AND LAY ASIDE, BUT 
Is A TOOL TO BE USED BY THE WRITER INDEFINITELY. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Upon request we will send you a Genie gist. worked 
out from a Genie outline by the Author himself. You 
will be convinced. 


GAGNON COMPANY, Owners and Publishers 
541 South Spring Los Angeles, Calif. 











Typing Mimeographing 
Professional Writer’s Secretarial Staff 
at your disposal 
Write for samples and Prices 


TYPOSCRIPT 


Valley Falls, Kansas 





Box 247 











STORY SALES 


My own and Clients’ stories in national magazines. Let me 
revise and market yours. 


READING-CRITICISM: SOc per 1000 words. 
Book-Lengths: 25¢ per 1000 words. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
12c a page—includes light editing, with carbon copy. By expert. 
HERSH BALLENGER 
181214 Ne. Harvard, Hollywood, Cal., Phone, Hollywood 1801 
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but no more. ‘Modern music has thirty- 
secondth notes, sixty-fourth notes, and so 
on. Quantity classic meters applied only to 
words when sung; they never fitted words 
when spoken. The grammarians made the 
error of thinking that they did, and there- 
after warped poetry for more than two 
thousand years, a corrosion that still faintly 
survives. 

The medieval languages, including Eng- 
lish since Chaucer, imported this alien con- 
vention. Since it wouldn’t fit spoken words, 
they substituted an accented syllable for a 
long syllable, and tried to fit all verse into 
these kindergarten patterns : 

Iambic: ta TUM /ta TUM/ta TUM/ta TUM/ta TUM 
_ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
Trochaic: TUM ta / TUM ta / TUM ta / TUM ta 
Then the little Hiawatha. 
Anapestic: ta ta TUM / ta ta TUM / ta ta TUM 
the flow of the inland river. 


B 
Dactylic: TUM ta ta/ TUM ta ta/ TUM ta ta/ TUM ta ta 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep. 


There were a few others. Any line could 
always have one or two unaccents added or 
omitted at the start or at the finish: which 
turned metric scansion into scrambled eggs. 
Any line could, of course, have any number 
of feet, or the same kind or mixed as de- 
sired ; and variations and substitutions were 
innumerable. The three-syllabled feet were 
soon found inapplicable to English versifica- 
tion, since English has about as many ac- 
cented syllables as unaccented ones ; and this 
further gummed up the system. 

All this is metric pattern scansion. It is 
thoroughly unnatural in English. Can it be 
used, to write poetry that is alive, and not 
dead? Not too warped from what you really 
want to say? Yes—if you will remember 
this all-important fact: 


Flawlessness in metric verse is its chief 
flaw ; perfection in metric poetry is the 
major imperfection. 

Then how would you streamline metric 
verse? The remedy is simple: let your 
natural scansion (the speech rhythm of the 
words you use) not coincide with your 
pattern scansion. That’s all. One simple 
example is all we have space for. Read this 
sentence naturally: “The butterfly loves 
mignonette.” It has three accents: 


The butterfly / léves / mignonétte. 


W. H. Davies properly opened his ex- 
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quisite Margery with an iambic four-foot 
pattern, ta TUM ta TUM ta TUM ta 
TUM, with this very sentence. The pattern 
scansion Is : 

The but- / terfly / loves Mig / nonétte. 


In only the first foot do natural scansion 
and pattern scansion coincide. And that is 
the secret of making metric verse come alive. 
Here are typical iambic five-foot lines, all 
wildly divergent. The pattern is given first: 
ta TUM / ta TUM / ta TUM / ta TUM / ta TUM 


Whether / ’tis nobler / in the mind / to suffer. 
—Hamlet, Shakespeare. 


Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass. 
—Hyperion, Keats. 


Fishes would drown; and the all-governing reins. 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


Little—less—nothing! And that ended it. 
—Out, Out—, Robert Frost. 


Even metronome-ridden Pope and Dryden 
slipped in variations with superb artistry : 
A little learning is / a dan-/gerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the / Pie- / rian spring. 
Word Order and Idiom in Poetry—Here 
is the secret of all good verse and poetry in 
English : 


The word order and idiom used must 
be those of conversational prose. 


Why must this be so? In prose, you are 
saying something,- and using the only lan- 
guage you have for communication: the 
living speech. In poetry, you are also saying 
something. You add to the prose word 
usage certain devices: rhythm-repetition or 
sound-repetition. But neither excuses any 
warping of the one language you have, away 
from the natural word order and idiom 
usage. Any artificiality of speech, of any 
kind, is a blemish: an artificial wart on the 
face of your poem. Your poem endures, in 
proportion as it lacks such artificial warping. 


Sound Repetitions as Ornaments — In 
English, rhythm repetition makes verse or 
poetry: free verse, accent verse, or metric 
verse. No sound repetition (of words or 
groups of words, or parts of words—allitera- 
tion, assonance, consonance, rhyme) is neces- 
sary to poetry or good light verse. Poetry or 
verse without rhyme, whether free, accent, 
or metric, is called blank verse. And it’s just 








DON'T BE 
A SUCKER! 


Why should you try to balance the /budget 
of the Post Office Department by |paying 
two-way postage on manuscripts that always 
come back? 


When a script is returned to you with a 
polite little rejection slip there’s a reason. 
It isn’t that editors dislike you and are try- 
ing to keep you from being published. Not 
at all. It simply means that while you may 
be brimful of good ideas, you donjt know 
how to put them together so that they pro- 
duce stories and articles THAT SELL. 


Straightening out manuscripts and putting 
writers on the road to success is our business 


Reading fees, which must accompany each manuscript 
are low. per thousand words. Books 50, 
to 75,000 words, $25.00. Over 75,000, $30.00. Revi- 
sions made on manuscript if you so desire, plus a 
full, comprehensive report. If your script proves 
to be salable, we will try to sell it for you. If the sale 
is made, the reading fee is waived and we charge 
the usual ten per cent commission. 


Hollywood Writers Service 


Editérial Dept. | 


3195 West Oly:npic Bivd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


General address: 


P. ©. Box 1861 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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cre while you learn. No experience necessary. New — method. 
woeing else like it. Send at once for free booklet—|*Win Success in 
Advertising’’; and requirements. No obligation. 

Page-Davis School of peverttins 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 3051, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 
by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per/ 1,000 words, 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 
Poetry lc per line. Book lengths 35-30c pei 1000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET © 


123 N. 10th Street Olean, New York 














WE PUT YOUR 
STUFF IN PRINT 


If you believe in your short story, we'll publish it. 
It may be that piece which is “not commercial’ but 
which you want to see in print; it may be a first effort 
you want published to start you on a writing career ... 

Whatever it is, as long as you like it, it should appear 
in our co-operative magazine—a 100-page, 8x11”, slick 
paper monthly. It will cost you something—what for- 
ward step does not—but by following our co-operative 
plan you should be able to refund your expenses, per- 
haps show a profit, and still have a dozen copies of the 
Magazine with your story in print. 


Richard F. Greene, Springfield Gardens, 
(Editor) New York 
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If your manuscript is salable as you have written it, I im- 
mediately contact Editorial Buyers for you, asking 10% of 
the proceeds when the story is sold. But if your Manu- 
scfipt is not salable as you have written it, the Story will be 
Revised, Rewritten, Developed by Staff Revisionists. You 
receive 70% of the proceeds. My agency receives 20% of 
the Proceeds for the Creative Assistance given you plus 10% 
of the Proceeds for selling the Story. Your original manu- 
script supplies the Story Idea. Nathalay Staff Revisionists 
supply the technique—vivid descriptions; characters that 
live; unique plot structures; true-to-life dialog, etc. Manu- 
scripts may be submitted in any form. Only your name 
appears as the author. Before spending money anywhere 
for help of any kind learn the truth as I see it about your 
writings. If you are seeking Editorial Contacts, send a 
Manuscript for. Reading and a Big, Eight-Page Analysis. 
For Reading and Eight-Page Analysis, enclose $1 for the 
first 4,000 words of each manuscript, 50c a thousand words 
thereafter, plus return postage. After 12,000 words enclose 
$5 regardless of length. My Eleventh Year. The West 
Coast’s active agent. What have you for Hollywood? No 
personal interviews. 
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RALPH NATHALAY "cert agency 


917 Shreve Building 


San Francisco, California 








THOUSANDS EVERYWHERE 
ACCLAIM THIS 


New Psycholo 
OF Life ad 


Have you unrealized hopes? Does the 
tomorrow of your ambitions and desires 
never seem to come? Are the better things 
of life always just beyond your reach? 

Times have changed—but have you? 
Change your old form of thinking. Adopt 
a new psychology of life and MASTER 
YOUR PROBLEMS. It takes mo greater 
mental effort to achieve results when you 
know how. 

Let the Rosicrucians show you, as they 
have thousands of others, how by the use 
of simple laws you can apply the same 
powers of your mind to bring about 
startling changes in your life. If you are 
sincere in your desire, address a letter 
for the free Sealed Book. It will point out 
how you may obtain this most helpful 
information, Address: Scribe A.U.R; 


She Rostcructans 


-AMORC- 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 


{Perpetuating the Ancient Rosicrucian Secret Teachings } 
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as good, or better, verse, including poetry, 
than that with rhyme. 

But, if you want these ornaments, what do 
you need to know about them? 

Repetition of complete words or groups of 
words came in first. This includes all re- 
frains and repeated choruses: 

Roll out your rubber-tired hearses, 

Roll out your rubber-tired hacks, 

They’re takin’ poor Johnny to the graveyard, 
And they ain’t a-goin’ to bring him back, 
...He was her man, and he done her wrong. 
In Dixie-land I'll take my stand, 

To live and die in Dixie, 

Away, away, away down South in Dixie! 
Away, away, away down South in Dixie! 

Poetry thrives on such repetition. It’s as 
natural ar breathing. It should never alter 
the colloquial word order of idiom usage. 

Assonance (identity of accented vowels, 
let the consonants take care of themselves) 
came from the warm regions where only the 
vowels were heard clearly. Here are typical 
examples : 


floating, groper, boded, proneness. 
hate, shame, flake, cape, domain. 


This has never been naturalized in Eng- 
lish. 

Alliteration came from more temperate 
regions, where only the consonants were 
heard clearly. Anglo-Saxon and early Eng- 
lish poetry demanded it. Compare do and 
die, red as a rose, 

The silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple 
curtain 
—The Raven, Poe. 
The lilies and Janguors of virtue 
For the roses and raptures of vice. 
—Swinburne. 

This is no longer required in our poetry. 
It is always an ornament. 

Consonance is different accented vowels, 
followed by identical consonantal and all 
other sounds: 


hate, fleet, hit, shot, bite, pat, met, mutt. 
hunters, winters, enters, canters, painters. 


This device definitely multiplies the num- 
ber of possible rhymes in the language, and 
permits less warping of word order and 
idiom usage than rhyme. Here is a graceful 
interweaving of internal consonance (in 
italics) with terminal rhyme : 
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O hills, my hills, it was you that bore me, 
And lifted for me a rigid breast. 
My blood is red with your iron redness. 
Your granite gladness, your heaving zest 
To grope for the stars with long green fingers, 
Out of the hungers that wrench your soul— 
This is the breath my life is breathing: 
Without you, nothing; and with you, whole. 
—O Hills, My Hills, Clement Wood. 
Rhyme is identity of accented vowels, and 
of all ensuing sounds, with a difference in 
the preceding consonants : 
see, me, plea, quay, ski, debris 
later, straighter, greater, freighter 
Spelling is immaterial ; only sound counts. 
Rhyme can be used informally and inter- 
nally; it is more often used terminally and 
formally. No identities are permissible: 
(bay, bey, obey; bear, bare, forbear; tea, 
ability, agility). No rhymes that aren’t 
rhymes. No overworked rhymes (love-dove, 
kiss-bliss, breeze-trees) should be used, unless 
with fresh devices. And, always and forever, 
no warping of the word order and idiom 
usage found in good conversational prose. 
Here is the way not to write verse : 


I saw a little maiden gay |Inversion) 
Strolling along the woodland: way; 

And I would gladly my life pledge (Inversion) 
To kiss her in the flow’ry hedge. (Ellipsis) 


How sad I note that she does go (Unidiomatic) 
Away, and happy unkissed so! (Ellipsis) 

Flawlessness in metric verse is our major 
sin. Here is a warped example: 

When all July horizon shows a haze 

Of heat that rises o’er the vale and hill, 

And ‘neath the sunlight on this hott’st of days 

The heated air o’er all of earth does spill. 

Here the is omitted before Fuly; and 
o’er, vale (for valley), ’neath, hott’st, o’er, 
does spill, are lethal uncolloquialisms. It can 
be brought alive by restoring each of these 
words to the colloquial. 

Speech in poetry must be as natural as 
speech in prose, with the same familiar and 
exquisite word-rhythms and idiom-rhythms. 
It is of today we are writing, and we must 
use the speech of today, the rhythm-patterns 
of today, and speak the ideas, realities, 
dreams and philosophies of today, to be lis- 
tened to, and to be worth listening to. Popu- 
lar songs are listened to. Kipling was listened 
to. Edna Millay, Dorothy Parker, Sam Hof- 
fenstein, are listened to. Speak a lingo as live 
as theirs, and you will be echoed. 
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A GREAT EDITOR SAYS 
| CAN HELP YOU 


Robert H. (Bob) Davis, famous editor Munsey group 
of magazines, discoverer of many noted writers, now 
widely read columnist on New York Sun, recently wrote 
me as follows, “Dear Scammon: It interests me |to know 
that you have gone into the business of Literary Consult- 
ant. You are one of the few writers I have known who 
has any capability at all for intelligent revision., I have 
known you to lick a poor story into a good one for the 
reason that you were expansive enough to seize ar editor’s 
yr It is this same knowledge that you can impart 
to others.’ 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, UNIQUE METHODS 


My method of showing you the broad pene of 
modern fiction, as well as the tricks and devices of highly 
paid writers, is used by me exclusively. If you have 
never done any writing but wish to, if you are writing 
but not selling, if you have made a few sales, but are 
making no progress, if you have tried others without 
success, send for my FRE BOOKLET. 


$30,000 FROM ONE 
SHORT STORY 


How I made $30,000 out of one short story in the Post, 
after it had been twice rejected by them and at least once 
by every other possible market, is a story in oe’ of in- 
terest and value to =? writer. It is in m E BOOK- 
LET entitled THE ROAD TO WRITIN THAT PAYS. 
Send for it; learn how I will guide and help you to write 
short stories, articles, interviews, newspaper feaiures, his- 
tories, biographies and novels. Learn how I coach a begin- 
ner sympathetically and develop talented but unrecogni. 
writers. Special work with professionals. Complete selling 
service. Very low rates. Send for my FREE booklet. 


Scammon Lockwoodiise'ssciccn se” ™ 











MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


uthor says, ‘‘Your pro' service is remarkable; the 
ao “of our material the iy 1 have found.’’ 
9x12 and 25 91/x1212 
S¥ax8ta. 


West of Rockies or xf EAM add 10% 
SPECIAL—500 3 or 4-line name, address stickers mee postpaid 
in United States, Complete list of supplies on requ 


LEE E. GOOCH 


BOX 202 HERNANDO, MISS. 











TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1, 000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 
copy; duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
unctuation, grammar, if requested. ‘Thirty cents 


spe ling, 

per one t pes words; verse, Ag per line. Book eogthe, 
2. ne thousand woete. KIND OF WORK 
THA EDITORS COMM 


LILLIAN "WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 











YALE LITERARY SERVICE 


Complete criticism; suggestions for revision; marketing 
information given writers at following rates: Up to 2000 
words $1; up to 5000 words $2; over 5000 words 60c per 
thousand words. 


P. O. Box 1498 New Haven, Conn. 














RENT YOUR PLAY 
The Quill Club 


2124 Cherokee Parkway 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 











Women’s Magazines 

Glamour of Hollywood, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. (or 14203 Valerio Street, Van 
Nuys, California.) Alice Thompson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
factual articles on Beauty and Charm from the 
Hollywood angle. However, we seldom buy any- 
thing since we have a large staff. Reports are made 
within two weeks of receipt of manuscript. Pay- 
ment averages $50 for 1500 word article, upon 
acceptance.” 





Home Arts-Needlecraft, Augusta, Maine. V. 
Norton, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 50c 
a year. “This is a magazine featuring needlework, 
cooking, gardening, home decorating, beauty cul- 
ture, entertainment, etc. We use one short story 
monthly—2000 to 5000 words. This should be 
of the romantic type with appeal for the home 
woman. We have no present need for photographs 
or poetry. Reports are made promptly. Payment 
is $20 to $30 for each piece of fiction, on pub- 
lication.” 





Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New York 
City. Winifred Willson, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Short shorts, slanted 
to our particular audience, are used very infre- 
quently. We use articles of from 1500 to 2100 
words on emerging economic, political and social 
problems; women’s achievements, new opportun- 
ities for women, practical articles on business ad- 
vancement, success stories (but only of very ex- 
ceptional women) ; technique of living as applied 
to the special and psychological problems of our 
group. Photographs are used but seldom with 
additional payment. We have a limited need for 
short verse, but that used is slanted to our audi- 
ence. Reports on manuscripts are made within 
two weeks after receipt, unless held for special con- 
sideration. Payment is $10 to $35 for articles ; $2 
to $3 for verse ; made on acceptance.” 

Mademoiselle, 1 East 57th Street, New York 
City. Betsy Talbot Blackwell, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy ; $2.50 a year. ““We use young 
love stories——3500 words. Articles of topical inter- 
est are used—2500 to 3000 words. Photographs. 
No poetry. Reports are made within three weeks. 
Payment on publication.” 








McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Otis L. Wiese, Editor; Constance Smith, 
Fiction Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 


$1.00 a year. “We use emotional, dramatic, and 
young love stories—3500 to 6000 words. We use 
novels for use in one issue, complete. Length, 
25,000 to 40,000 words. No mystery or historical 
novels are wanted. We use 800 word editorials. 
All other non-fiction is by order only. No photo- 
graphs. Occasionally poetry is used as fillers. Re- 
ports are made within two weeks. Payment is on 
acceptance. Short stories usually start at $5.00; 
800 word articles at $15.00.” 





Sport and Outdoor Magazines 

Ace Sports, 67 West 44th Street, New York City. 
Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a 
copy; 60c a year. “We use fiction from 1000 to 
6000 words. Stories must have plenty of sports 
action, good characterization and lots of drama. 
We use short fillers, 100 to 400 words, occasion- 
ally. No photographs or poetry. Reports are 
made within one to two weeks. Payment is “2c 
a word, on publication.” 





Baseball Magazine, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Clifford Bloodgood, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use general 
articles on baseball of about 1500 words in length. 
Payment is 2c a word, on publication.” 





Baseball Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued twice year- 
ly; 20c a copy. ‘We use baseball stories and 
novelettes, 3000 to 12,000 words, with plenty of 
color and feel. Generally long on pitching stories. 
No poetry or photographs. Reports are made 
within three weeks. Payment is 1c, on acceptance.” 





Dime Sports Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use short 
stories, 4000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 
12,000 words. Stories should feature headline 
sports. In general, we prefer as a hero a young 
man on his way up rather than an old-timer mak- 
ing his last stand. Woman interest if used should 
be subordinate. We use unusual fact articles, with 
or without by name by-lines. No photographs or 
poetry. Reports are made within two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, and up, on acceptance.” 





Golfing, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
Herb Graffis, Editor. Issued March, April, May, 
June, July; 15c a copy; 50c a year. “We use 
fiction up to 3000 words. Authors not fully con- 
versant with the game of golf, the country club 
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atmosphere, and the lingo of the links stand little 
chance of having mss. accepted. We prefer no 
love interest and we do not want tedious shot-by- 
shot descriptions of golf matches—start from the 
first tee and jump to the end of the match as 
briefly as possible. Short shorts are welcome— 
maximum length, 1000 words. Place characters in 
a country club setting, not a public course, and 
do not have players carrying their bags; give them 
caddies. We use articles on any golfing subject of 
national interest. Golf instruction should be han- 
dled only by writers in cooperation with outstand- 
ing progolfers and must be accompanied by photo- 
graphs to illustrate important pointers. Humorous 
articles are welcome, but they must not deride 
game of golf; rather they should build up the 
sport. We use stunt photos and other unusual 
golfing pix; scenic shots. No poetry at present. 
Reports are made promptly. Payment is 2c a 
word, minimum, on publication.” 





Golf Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City. Richard E, Lauterbach, Managing 
Editor. Issued 7 times a year; 25c a copy; $1.50 
a year. ‘We publish one fiction story per issue. 
Stories need not concern themselves entirely with 
golf, although that is often the case. We will not 
read any story over 2500 words and we prefer 
stories between 1500 and 2000 words in length. 
Stories should contain as much humor as possible. 
We definitely prefer the New Yorker type of writ- 
ing to the pulp formulae. We use a wide variety 
of articles—some humorous, some instructional, 


BOOK THORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: GENTILE WIFE by 
Ann Falwell Ellis, which | criticized and then placed, has 
been selected as the first book on the 1940 Honor Roll of 
the Reading Forum of the American Authors and Readers 
Alliance of New York. The award mentions that a difficult 
subject is handled in a masterful manner, that the story 
offers drama, pathos, comedy and continuity of action, 
that it possesses exceptional literary beauty and vivid 
characterization. 


LATEST NEWS: Just placed SEA OF DESTINY, by H. Dy- 

son Carter, with Greenberg, for spring publication. This 
is a book on which | worked with the author from the 
outline; you will be hearing a great deal about this very 
timely volume. 
, LATEST CALLS: One of our largest publishing firms, which 
initiated a new list of westerns—one a month—paying $600 
in cash, has done so well that it will now yy out two westerns 
@ month. The demand is doubled, and if you have any un- 
usual western action book, write me immediately. 

A firm which has previously specialized in circulating library 
books now wants quality material. It will take mysteries, but 
only of a high order; juvenile books, and skillful character 
studies. The firm desires novels of the contemporary Amer- 
ican scene, historical novels, and above average writing. 
Excellent promotion promised. 

Writers working with me are published by such firms as 
DODD, MEAD; DOUBLEDAY, borAN: APPLETON-CEN- 
TURY; WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY; VANGUARD; 
E. P, DUTTON; FLEMING REVEL; and popular book firms 
like PHOENIX, WILLIAM GODWIN, GREENBERG, etc. 

Query Me On Your Ideas 

| am particularly interested in discussing first books. 
Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write 
me about It; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST | 

































































Your success in writing will be founded on 
the vital things you have at your finger tips. 
But . . . how many ARE vital—out of the 
thousands that make up the pattern of your 


life? | find most writers, especially begin- 
ners, don't know what these vital things are, or 
where to find them. There are markets exactly 
suited to your background and individuality; 
| am convinced, through what | have done for 
others, that if you aren't selling it's because 
you don't recognize your own strongest asset 
—the vital things that make you an individual. 


Sales for authors to whom | recommended 
markets—and in some cases worked out ideas— 
total $725 in the past week and a half (before 
going to press). Largest sale at this time $250; 
others as high as 3c a word. 


“Thanks a lot for the special delivery check," 
writes an author for whom I have just placed a 
novelette; “I'm delighted with you for cooking 
up this thing.” 


My successful and promising clients, writers who are 
building their careers, have found what their true 
markets are . . . what they can do best. The best way 
for you to begin working with me is to do what my 
selling writers have done: TELL ME ABOUT YOUR- 
SELF when you send me your first manuscript. Once 
| know what you can do best I'll work with you from 
outline to finished manuscript—and when you're ready, 
I'll get assignments for you, as | do for many of the 
writers working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, on revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 


manuscript; 50¢ per thousand words thereafter, All books 
over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No “collaboration.” Resubmissions free . . . always. The 


thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 


now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Be nh woven! 


Possibly We Can HELP. 


er’s Digest has been working with writers dail 


past 20 years. During that time we have handled thou- 


Established in 1919, 
the Criticism De- 
partment of Writ- 
for the 


sands of scripts, and just about all kinds 
Novels, particularly, are as interesting to work with as 


a real person. That is, a good novel. 2 
owever, are not worth further time and effort. 


ceive, 


any that we re- 


Some that we receive are a pleasure and a joy to edit, 
re-arrange, improve, and revise. 

In order to cut down upon the number of novels of- 
fered to us for criticism, and which, in our opinion, are 
nditure on the part of the author, we 
offer a FREE REPORT on all novels sent to us. 


not worth an ex 


This FREE REPORT = 


for nothing. 


is not a criticism. We are 


offering ‘something 


It is merely 


a brief report stating whether or not we are willing to 
criticize your novel, what we can do, what the cost will 
be, and what marketing chances the novel may have. 


Our work includes editing, criticism, revision sugges- 


tions, occasionally some re-writing, and a 
ou handled your plot, 


cussion of the manner in which 


characters, and theme. 


For a 


novel, send it to the 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


Our charges for the criticism of a novel are approxi- 


mately $60 for 100,000 


detailed dis- 


REE REPORT on a 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


words; sometimes a little more, 


and sometimes a little less depending partly on the physi- 


cal ap 
to be done. 


nce of the book, and mostly on the work 











RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 
as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 


scripts. 


There are over 700 radio stations 


buying radio continuity from free lance writers 


at good rates. 
RADIO WRITING 


by Peter Dixon 


GATEWAY TO RADIO 
by Firth & Erskine ...... 


RADIO WRITING 


by Max Wylie 


$2.50 
$2.50 
. $3.75 


DO'S. AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING 


by Ralph. Rogers 


RADIO DICTIONARY 
onard Lewis ......... 


. $1.00 
50c 


Order your copy today, and cash in on this 


lively market 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - - 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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some personal experiences, some biographical. Our 
winter and fall issues often contain articles on 
other club activities besides golf—skiing, badmin- 
ton, skeet, etc. This is not a trade publication. 
We use photos that are of highest calibre. We 
use short and humorous poetry. Reports are made 
within a month. Payment, unless otherwise ar- 
ranged with author, is $25 on publication for 
articles and stories. Pix—$3 or $5 each.” 





Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. O. H. P. Rodman, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 5c a copy; 50c a year. “We use 
stories of 2500 word maximum, on hunting, fishing, 
camping, sporting dogs, and skeet. Poetry with a 
sporting atmosphere on subjects mentioned is used. 
Photographs that are clear, glossy, and ACTION 
with correct sporting atmosphere are accepted. All 
material is given immediate attention. Payment 
is lc a word, and up. Made on publication.” 





National Bowlers Journal & Billiard Revue Maga- 
zine, 506 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Herman G. Deupree, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “No fiction. We use fea- 
ture articles on bowling or billiards. We use action 
pictures of bowlers or billiard players ; we especially 
want prominent women who are bowling. Reports 
are made within thirty days from receipt. Pay- 
ment is lc per word, on publication.” 





Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. ‘We use fishing 
and hunting stories; adventure and exciting per- 
sonal experiences in the outdoors; personality 
sketches of picturesque characters; ‘how-to-make’ 
and ‘how-to-do’ articles; unusual nature stories. 
Length, 2500 to 3000 words. (Strong emphasis 
on photographic illustrations). Use good photos 
with plenty of action suitable for picture spreads 
or frontispiece. Reports are within two weeks. 
Payment is best in the field, made immediately 
on acceptance.” 





12 Sports Aces, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
City. Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use 1000 to 6000 
word stories with plenty of sports action, good 
characterization, and lots of drama. Occasionally 
short fillers, 100 to 400 words, are taken. No 
poetry or photographs. Reports are made within 
from one to two weeks. Payment is %c a word, 
on publication.” 





Poetry Magazines 


The Bard, 398 Russell Avenue, Jackson, Missouri. 
Margaret Ferguson Henderson, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
poems of best quality, vivid, fresh, modern at its 
best. No tortured, modernistic forms, but the best 
of the vital, modern poetry. No other restrictions. 
Payment is in prizes of cash and subscriptions. 
Report on submissions as soon as possible for a 
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quarterly. We have been in existence for six 
years and were listed in an article appraising 
poetry magazines—eighth in a list of sixty, general 
worth being the basis of listing. We are anxious 
to receive good poetry. Copies are given to con- 
tributors with orders. Orders are not required 
and do not affect future acceptance.” 





Blue Moon, 1830 R Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Inez Sheldon Tyler, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use all 
forms of poetry, all subjects—not too long. Re- 
ports are within ten days. Payment is in prizes, 
$1 to $10, on publication. We publish meritorious 
poems that are prize winners, without pay.” 


The Poetry Forum, 1500 So. Fifth Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. Herman Grossman, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use all types of poetry, preferably within the 
thirty-two line limit. No jingles will be consid- 
ered. The best poems published receive cash and 
prize awards, besides regular payment. Reports 
are made within one week. Payments are small.” 








Trade Journals 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, 239 W. 39th Street, 
New York City. Fred V. Cole, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles on successful merchandising methods of 
well-rated jewelry stores—1500 words. Photos. 
Reports are made within ten days. Payment is 
40c an inch, on publication.” 





Professional Art Magazine, 320 West Doty 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin. Ben Duggar, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use no fiction unless exceedingly good story about 
artists (commercial) or models. We use instruc- 
tive articles telling step-by-step how-to-do-it pro- 
cedures in water color, oil, or pastel painting, 
industrial design, cartooning, advertising layout, 
etc. Money-making ideas for artists and MS on 
how and where to sell art work. Length as needed. 
Photos or original illustrations are wanted with 
articles. Interesting photos of commercial artists 
and models sometimes are used as visual news. No 
poetry. Reports are made after consideration. 
Payment is 4c, on acceptance.” 


The Seng Book, 1450 N. Dayton Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Garth A. Bentley, Editor. Issued 
8 times a year. “This is a furniture trade paper 
sent to every furniture dealer in the U. S. by the 
Seng Company, who manufacture furniture hard- 
ware. We use one story per issue, which should 
be under 3000 words. It must have a furniture 














TYPING... 


Will help sel! your writing. Books, articles, stories beautifull: 
and accurately typed. Original on Hammermill nd. a 
an am copy. Corrections if requested. 35c thousand words; 
a . Nong lll 7 age 5c “ar Steen lines or po 
° U up. ‘or certain mes 
writers. Details, 6c or free with typing. - xs 


NEIL ALEXANDER 


MULLINVILLE, KANSAS 














Beginners 
Only 





N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories, The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 





We urge you to reply at once. 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 


ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
Name 

Address odendien 
| LE EE. 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Writer’s Dicest 





IF YOU WANT TO 
START AT THE BOTTOM 


If you’re having a hard time getting started, 
and sincerely believe you would be satisfied 
with $8, $10 or $20 checks for short-short 
syndicate fiction scripts until you’ve learned 
the rudiments of commercial fiction produc- 
tion—you’ll be vitally interested in what the 


MODERN COURSE IN SYNDICATE 
FICTION WRITING’ 


has done for writers just starting out. 


*One of the lowest-priced individual train- 
ing courses available, money-back guarantee, 
approved by pulp and syndicate editors, and 
sponsored by a well-known literary house of 
reputable standing. 


Send for full particulars TODAY! 


Modern Course in Syndicate Fiction Writing 
Room 1229, 15 Park Row, New York City 











POETS: 


Seams -addressed stamped envelope for 1940 PRIZE PRO- 
Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book, Contest, etc. 
You will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
BANDPOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A Notional Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly sinee 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 











MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Distinctive, error-free work, efficient service. Rates, 25c-45c. 
Best 20-lb. bond, durable white bond carbon free, fiat 
mailing, ‘‘, . . very satisfactory.’’ 


Seripts that are a joy to read 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
TWIN ELMS RICHMOND, MASS. 

















THE HUCKEBY LITERARY AGENCY 


Two college graduates, writers, read manuscripts to criti- 
cize and to sell. $1.00, script to 6000 words; additional, 
Oc per thousand. 10% on sales. Typing, with carbon, 
40c per thousand words. Over ten thousand, 30c per 
thousand. 


Address: P. ©. Box 933, Peoria, Illinois 




















RADIO SCRIPT WRITER'S SERVICE 


There is a constant demand for 15-minute and 30-minute 
radio plays. Put your short story in dialogue form and 
send to us for expert criticism, technical advice, and market- 
ing suggestions. 

$1.50 per 15-minute script. $2.00 per 30-minute script. 


CHARLES E. WORKS—NORA WORKS 
10185 Corona Street Denver, Colerade 
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store background and preferably furniture people 
as chief characters, A humorous slant is always 
preferred over a straight romantic story. At pres- 
ent we are overstocked. We use articles of from 
1000 to 2000 words in length. Articles should 
deal with furniture, historical background, furni- 
ture story operation, furniture selling. Those wish- 
ing to write articles should query first. We use 
photos to illustrate articles. No poetry. Reports 
are made as soon as possible. Payment is Ic a 
word, on acceptance.” 





Vitality News, 600 First National Bank Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Walt Rashick, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “This is a bakery trade paper. We are in 
the market for bakery (wholesale, retail and house- 
to-house) success stories, with emphasis on new 
and different merchandising twists. We use occa- 
sional cartoons, too. We need sharp photographs 
that tell a story—must have action. Signed re- 
leases are necessary, giving us permission to run 
pictures of individuals shown in the pictures (we 
furnish release forms). We rarely use poetry, but 
if it’s short and snappy and deals with bakers or 
their products, send it in. Reports on manu- 
scripts are made promptly; always within a week. 
Return postage must accompany all manuscripts. 
We suggest that contributors read magazine for 
style—we will supply copies on request. Payment 
for manuscripts is 40c per column inch, or a bit 
under lc a word. Payment made on all copy as 
run, including heads and subheads (which we 
write). $5 for each illustration of 2-col. width or 
less; $6.50 for each 3-col. illustration ; and $8 for 
each 4-col. illustration. Payment is made ten 
days after acceptance.” 





Publishing Houses 


Bar D Press, 611 W. 16th Street, Siloam Springs, 
Arkansas. Katharine Murdoch Davis, Editor. “We 
publish small books, especially of southwestern in- 
terest. Fiction material in lengths from 5000 to 
20,000 words is used. We publish articles of south- 
western interest and little books of verse. We ac- 
cept photographs with articles. Reports are made 
in about two weeks. Payment is according to roy- 
alty or other mutually satisfactory agreement thor- 
oughly indorsed by both writer and publisher be- 
fore publishing procedure begins. We will not be 
able to use much material for a while.” 

Sir: 

. had YOU forgotten Wrirer’s DicGest was 
twenty years YOUNG? December issue is Vol. 
XX, No. 1. 

I was one of your early subscribers. Took the 
magazine in 1919 and 1920. I live in the far 
famed Ozarks the land made famous by artists by 
pen and brush. If any of your readers want first 
hand AUTHENTIC information about these hills 
I’ll be glad to supply it. 

Caru B. Ike, West Plains, Mo. 
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An Idea a Day 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By Frank A. Dickson 














FOR FEBRUARY 


1: Interview with a well-known florist 
of your city. How she started her business 
and its growth. Her love for the work. 
Facts about flowers. 

2: Groundhog Day. See weather man 
or nature expert and get his opinion whether 
the belief is true or false. 

3: Vocational courses at local schools. 
The equipment, the training, and how 
graduates are “placed.” 

4: A beloved country doctor of prom- 
inence. His outstanding experiences. 

5: The large rivers of your state. 
Their importance to the welfare of the com- 
munities along their courses, with reference 
to hydro-electric plants. 

6: Old medicine shows. Some are still 
in existence. Their popularity in bygone 
days. Tent shows will be along soon. You 
might want to read up on them. 

7: A veteran operator of a laundry. 
The process of “washing” for the town. 

8: The life of a junk dealer. How the 
sale of scrap iron and metal has soared 
within recent years due to warfare. 

9: The official historian of your state. 
His or her collection of historical data. 
Latest discoveries of importance. 

10: The early days of bottled drinks. 
The advertising department of your news- 
paper can use this to advantage. 

11: Interview with a veteran veterin- 
arian. Details about the art of healing dis- 
eases and injuries of domestic animals. 

12: Find a local Lincoln angle, if 
possible. 


13: The first denominational college in 
your state. Its history and presidents. 

14: St. Valentine’s Day. The romance 
and marriage of some celebrity in your 
state. 

15: Adventures of an ambulance driver. 


16: Interview with a garageman in the 
wrecking business over a long period. The 


BOOKS! 


Book publishers expect 1940 to be the biggest 
year they’ve had in a decade. As an agent I 
am receiving a steadily increasing call for book 
length manuscripts. 


I am glad to pass this call on to you who have 
written books that have not sold. | 


For a flat fee of ten dollars I will read any book 
length script under 100,000 words. 


If the script is salable as it arrives on my desk, 
your fee will pay for personal, concentrated 
marketing service. 


If it needs minor revisions, you will receive a 
detailed, constructive criticism. 


Why not dust off that book on which you are 
afraid your time and effort has been wasted, 
and let me see what I can do with it? Maybe 
your mistake has been in not submitting it to the 
right publisher at the time when jhe needed it. 


Writers of short fiction and articles, send a er for 
my sales plan which explains in detail how I will work 


with you. 
DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th St. New York City 


In the HEART cf the publishing) district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


SS=SSSS===== 
Typing Typing 


ATTENTION: NEW CLIENTS 


ALL WORK 25¢ per 1,000 WORDS ON YOUR FIRST ORDER 


Regular prices: 35¢ per M to 25,000; 30c per M over 25,000. 
20-lb. bond. Carbon free. Minor corrections if specified. Dupli- 
cate first and last ahects. Mailed flat. NEAi AND ACCURATE. 


G. M. BROWN 
BOX 115 EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


RS 
Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice, and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


ee ee 
LEARN TO WRITE HUMOR 


Humorous writers earn up to $150,000 yearly. I teach how 
to originate humor; how to write witty columns; how to b ba 

a job as columnist or staff humorist. My original, gra 

try of lessons makes it easy and interesting. Ask for 
FREE TEST LESSON—no obligation on | your part. 


Jack W. Pansy, 2041 East 64th S#.,’ Brooklyn, N. Y. 














FREE READING; 10% SALES SERVICE! 


Only commission if salable. Small charge for helping make 
them salable if revision needed, if you WANT such service. 
Submit BEST story, without obligation, if in earnest, for 
honest report. In business a decade; excellent standing. 


CHARLES P. GORDON 





Box 148 | Dante, Virginia 
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Sell Your Short-Shorts 


WRITERS! | have urgent calls for all types of 
short-short stories. New markets opening! The 
demand is greater than the present supply. I'll 
sell your short-short stories to national syndicate 
markets serving over 3,000 newspapers. Maga- 
zines, too, are now wide open for short-shorts 
on the LIBERTY and COLLIER'S pattern. 

My clients reach the best markets —THIS WEEK, 
ts 


D'S, 


others. Short-short stories bring from $5.00 to $ 
depending on the quality and the markets which pur- 
chase them. 

My 20 years’ writing and selling experience will help 
ou make your stories right for marketing. SHORT 
HORT STORY WRITERS: Three important articles of 
mine titled, ANALYSIS OF A COLLIER'S SHORT 
SHORT STORY, ANALYSIS OF A LIBERTY SHORT 
SHORT, and ANALYSIS OF A SYNDICATE SHORT 
SHORT, will commence appearing in THE WRITER 
with the January issue. 

The reading and handling fees are very low. $1.00 fee 
for short shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 from 2,000 to 
5,000 words; $5.00 flat above the 5,000 word quota. 
Poems, 50c; articles, $2.00; serials, $5.00, Suggestions 
for revision offered on MSS. showing sale possibilities. 
Resubmissions free. My agency is expanding. | need 
more promising beginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


. WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY 
Author of: <eiLING THE SHORT SHORT STORY 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 


HANDS ACROSS THE NATION 


500 TO: Publishers, Editors, Literary Critics, 
Literary Agents, Professional Authors, 
Hobby and Amateur Authors. 
For information, write to: 
National Association of United Authors 
United Authors Professional Building 


401 Mariborough Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FREE — To First 100 Writers! 


—who ask for it! Very latest book by Wy- 
cliffe A. Hill, Plot Genie author! This to ad- 
vertise his six other new books on short story, 
novel and non-fiction writing. No obligation. 
Postcard will do! Associated Truth Publica- 
tions, 511 Richfield Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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"NO TYPIST IN THE U.S.A. 


could have done better!’? says HARRY STEPHEN 
KEELER—editor and author (his 28th mystery novel, 
“The Man with the Magic Eardrums,”’ appeared Nov. 1) 
—of my typing of his latest mss. Send me your mss. for 
professional typing. 35c per 1000 words up to 20,000; 


thereafter, 
MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


538 West Belden Avenue Chicago, Illinois 














COLLABORATION 


An experienced fictionist, instructor and once 
associate editor of an all-story magazine will give 
extensive suggestions for rewriting a submitted short 
story for $1 and postage, or collaborate for $1 and 
postage plus half of the proceeds when the story 
is sold. DR. J. N. TRACY, 180 S. Main Street, 
Memphis, ‘Tenn. 


task of reclaiming smashed automobiles and 
pulling both animals and cars out of tight 
places. Some of his toughest jobs. 

17: Some veteran editor of a country 
newspaper. How he launched his weekly 
and its progress. 

18: The history of the local Red Cros; 
chapter. Interview its leaders. 

19: School for the deaf, blind, and 
dumb in your state. The activities there. 

20: Experiences of a hypnotizer. High. 
lights of his career. Interesting points con- 
cerning hypnotism. 

21: A day at the local abattoir. 

22: Washington’s birthday. Consult 
your paper’s files 30 or 40 years back for 
the day and you might find a lead. 

23: Interview with a bootblack. Ex. 
periences of a “Shine Boy” and his outlook 
upon the world. 

24: A prominent dancing instructor. A 
discussion of different dances. 

25: Memorable floods in the annals of 
your state, or county. 

26: Ups and downs of a boarding house 
operator. 

27: Education by phonograph. Many 
colleges have put this method on trial. 

28: A_ successful portrait painter of 
your state. 

29: The life story of your city’s mayor. 
How does he visualize your city in 1960? 





Contest Winner 


Clarissa Fairchild Cushman, the wife of a Cor- 
nell professor is announced today as the winner 
of the $1000 in the Mary Roberts Rinehart Mys- 
tery Novel Prize Contest for her manuscript, “I 
Wanted to Murder.” Runners-up in the Contest, 
each given Honorable Mention, are: Frank Gru- 
ber, Scarsdale, N. Y., Elizabeth Daly, New York 
City, and Ione Sandberg Shriber, Akron, Ohio. 

The Contest, open to all writers who had never 
before published a mystery in book form, ran 
from May 15 to October 31, 1939 and drew en- 
tries of over two hundred and fifty manuscripts. 
The judges were Mary Roberts Rinehart, famed 
novelist and mystery writer, and the editors of 
Farrar & Rinehart, publishers. 

I Wanted to Murder, the winning mystery, 
will be published by Farrar & Rinehart in February 
1940. The three honorable mentions will also be 
published during the spring. 

Farrar & Rinehart announce that they are mak- 
ing plans for a second Contest, the dates for 
which will be made public shortly. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


e YOU'RE NO GOOD! 


When you stop to think of it, it’s really a wonder that there are so many successful 

thors, with others joining their ranks daily. So many aspirants “faint by the way” ; so many 

t a battle they could certainly win if they fought hard enough. 

Why? Because they are discouraged by initial obstacles into thinking, or are} told by 

itives, friends, or incompetent critics, that they are “no good.” 

\ little encouragement by the right person when things look blackest often makes all the 
ference between success and failure. To illustrate my point, let me cite three casps, taken 

random from my files and typical of many others. 

A client came to me after taking a terrible beating and wasting his money for years. 
The critics and agents, as well as all my friends, say I’m no good,” he wrote. “and now 
i'm beginning to believe it myself.” Today, after hard work with me, that “failure” is the 
vithor of a long string or popular novels, besides many magazine stories. More, he holds con- 
racts from publishers for all the novels he can write. 

Another, who started writing at an early age, had over twenty years’ wasted effort and 
money behind him when he sent me a manuscript as a last resort. “If I’m really no good, put 
ne out of my misery,” he wrote in effect. That “failure,” after work with me, is now one of 
ur leading novelists, and his host of admirers would be amazed if they were told, ‘He wrote 
for twenty years before somebody at last found out he was some good.” (*) 

Still another client tried for years to reach the love pulps, and was told by many people, 
including some critics, that there was no hope for her. She, too, asked me to tell her frankly 
if she could not “reasonably hope for publication.” And that “failure” is now one of the chief 
regulars” in the love pulps and other markets, including smooth-paper. (*) 

*) Names on request 





These are only three of many clients who became successful authors because there was 
ther force nor truth in the death sentence passed upon them by others or by themselves, 
if I may believe their letters to me, they thank whatever fates there be that they made up 
their minds to let me see samples of their work. 
If you think you are “no good,” or if others tell vou so, let me see what J can do with you. 
44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” FREE on request. 
It tells of my work with writers, gives my credentials, and also contains other vital information, 
not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect your pocketbook. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


$ for any manuscript under 3,000 words (includ- rO EDITORS, ET( In brief, I back my judgment 
i short short-storses’’) ; for longer stories the fee is of a story with my time and money, instead of asking 
$5.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents a thou- the author to do so 
d words (or fraction) thereafter. Manuscripts 40,- Fhe Commission on Sales is 10 per cent 
to 75.000 words, $25.00: 75.000 to 100,000 words, My sales office is located in the heart of New York’s 
$350.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00 publishing district, and my resident repres¢ntative sub- 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge inits my clients’ accepted scripts in person to the edi- 
of any kind. If a manuscript is available. or can be tors in accordance with my detailed instructions in 
so by revision, the Service includes ALL NECES- each case, thus assuring you of the best fersonal con- 


SARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUBMISSION tact with editors 





IF YOU WANT TO “SLANT” FOR THE SLICKS 

A valuable reprint of one of my published stories, which appeared in The Woman’s Home 
Companion, together with a thorough explanatory analysis showing, step by step,: how the 
plot was conceived and developed and the story written, is yours free for the asking. 
However, as the cost to me is 15c¢ each, I shall think you very nice if you send'a stamp 
or two to help with the expense. 

I am now working on similar analyses of other stories of mine, covering the “quality 
group’ markets, other smooth-paper magazines, and some of the better “pulps,”’; which I 
shall release as soon as they are ready. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ‘'The Profit in Writing'’ ($3.00); ‘'Writing Novels to Sell'' ($2.50); ‘'Landing the. Editors’ 
Checks'' ($3.00); ‘'Stories You Can Sell'' ($3.00); ‘'Mistress of Spears'' ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. Beverly Drive - - - - - : BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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In Every Field 


There Is 


A Standard 





N EVERY field there is a 
I standard of perfection. 
The V-16 Cadillac, Berg- 
dorf-Goodman clothes, Re- 
villon furs, Contax cameras 
are the measuring rods in 
their respective industries. 


@ In this select group of 
goods that are the perfection 
standards of the world, 
PLOTTO is unequalled 
among literary aids. PLOT - 
TO is the most expensive 
single book sold by any pub- 
lisher to assist authors. It is 
also the best. Priced at 
$25.00, PLOT TO is offered 
on a 20 day 100% money 
back agreement. You have 


rtd | 


20 days time to decide if 
PLOTTO is worth $25 to 
you. 


g PLOT TO is a source 
book for plots. It offers you 
an unlimited number (over 
thirty thousand, if your 
mind can imagine that num- 
ber) of plots, complete with | 
characters, conflict, and sub- 
Ordinate as well as main lines 
of action. 


@ PLOTTO comes to you 
by registered mail with com- 
plete, detailed instructions. 
It is a master assistant and 
ever-ready, never failing 
source of inspiration and 
stimulation. 


Order your copy from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 EAST 12th STREET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 























